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rREFATORY NOTE. 


nt 


VINCENT A. SMITH, ESQ.. n.A., M.R.A.S., M.A.S.B., M.N.S.L., F.A,U., 
(TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN), OF TUE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


l 6 »tnicti.ir.i piffu 10 Mr. Molhrrji. 


I I\* nocord.'incc vrith Iho request of Iho Qovcrnmonl of Indh I profix a note of 
exphnntion and comment to Mr. Muklicrji's Report on his explorations in the 
Ncp.alcFO Tarni. 

I hnd liopcd to be .nhlo to discui^ also tho report which Major Waddell had pro- 
„ . miscfl to submit, but unfortunately no report 

li.Jrr W»^,W 1 . I.M.S. f 1 . I » . j 

from him has been received. 

Before examining the ro^sults attained by Mr. Mukherji it will bo convenient 

to roproduco the instructions which wore given 
to him by mo nt tho request of tho Government 
of the Norlh-Wc«tcrn Frovinccs and Oudh. 

INSTRUCTIONS. 

(I) Tiir explorer rhoiild firtt trf anil fix tho position of the city oC Knpilav.nsta, os n whole, ns 
Bccuritrly lui pofMlilr, in rilnlion to poinfi within British territory, to Tnulivi, NiglivA, nnd the grcsit 
mounds at TilmHA* Kol , Lori.ki.kud.in, nnd the xarioos Thant villnsos. 

The outline of the city should then be plotted on n map, nnd cndc.ovours mode to nsoertain 
the porilion of the Ralc«. Several of Iliuen Trianp's notes of position nro with reforenoo to tho gates. 

(2) The position of tho i/upar of Kt«l:uchnndm and of Konag.’tmBnA should be determined with 
reference to the city, and ni.ap|)ed so fnr ns practicable. If the explorer succoeds in doing these things, 
he will probably be aide to fix w’ith approximate certainty the position of many of tho monuments 
meationed hy Hinon Tfiniig,nnd he can then proceed to verify or disprove his conclusions by cxcavn* 
tions at catxfiilly rcleet<il points. 

(3) I’hotograjihs should ho freely taken, nnd if any inscriptions arc found, mechanical facsimiles 
of them rhould he at once prepared. Inscriptions, tho cxistenco of wliich is not verified by facsimiles, 
cannot he accepted. 

(4) The Nepalero will not allow any objects found to lie removed, but they make no difilciilty 
alMut drawing or photographing them. Any observations t»ken to verity tho geographical position 
of the city by observations will need to be conducted with discretion, ns tho Ncpaloso nuthoritios arc 
jealous of surveys. 

(6) The explorer ought to have several copies of sheet No. 188 of tho North-Wostom Provinces 
Slid Oudh Survey (ono inch to the mile), on which Dirdpiir House is marked, nnd should extend that 
sheet to the best of bis ability so as to cover the ruins. 

(0) Dr. Fiihrer has attempted to do this, but, as I have shown, without much success. Very 
careful and minute notes of all localities explored should be kept systematically in note books written 
up at the time, which should lie worked up afterwards. 

Ground plans of all buildings examined should lie made. So far as possible, a rough plan should 
be constnicted showing tho ilislrihution of the ruins, nnd tlio relative positions of tho principal masses. 

(7) I may add that Dr. Fiihrer’s notes on tho PiprSvft tlnpa in his Progress Rieport nro very 
inacciirato. The correct fignres arc given in tho paper entitled " Tlio PiprAhwA stupa, containing Relics 
of Buddha," hy William CInxton Poppu, Bsq,, communicated with a Note by Vincent A. Smith, I.G.S., 
M.K.A.S. (Journal, Itojal Asiatic Society, July, 1808.) 

The diflioultics o£ the exploration have boon briefly stoted in the Report, andj 

considering the obstacles in his way and the 
shortness of tho time available, I think that 
Mr. Mukherji did very well. His map (Plate I) is quite accurate enough for all 
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Prijadani and Asobt are identieaL 


Cbtonology o£ nign of Aaoka. 


practical purposes, and is of great value. M ost of the region investigated is open counirf 
where the traveller when riding an elephant can see round him for miles. The limits 
of the forest are shown on the map. 1 have visited more than once several of the sites 
described and am thusable to guarantee the general accuracy of Mr. Mukherji’s work. 
Since my retirement I have had leisure to esamine Mr. Mukherji’s chrono* 
„ logical theories (page 16), which hehasdevel- 

Mr» MukheniBO&TOnologicaltDeonea. ,, 

Oped m a pamphlet entitled “The Indian 
Chronology, Buddhistic Period,” Lucknow, 1899. This little work has been 
sympathetically reviewed by Professor Rhys Davids in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society for July 1900, and thus introduced to the consideration of scholars. One 
of the fundamental propositions of the author’s system, is the assignment of the 
different classes of the "Asoka Edicts” to different kings. Mr. Mukherji assigns 
to one sovereign the Seven Pillar Edicts found at Delhi and elsewhere, and to another 
and later sovere^n the Eourteen Rook Edicts. 

A minute and impartial examination of the whole of the Asoka (Priyadarsi) 

inscriptions of all classes has convinced me. that 
Mr. Mukherji’s theory is utterly untenable, and 
that the evidence in favour of the unity of authorship of all the Priyadarsi inscriptions is 
conclusive. I am equally convinced that the commonly accepted identification of Ring 
Priyadarsi with the Maurya emperor Asoka is certainly right and remains unshaken. 
Sir Alexander Cunningham’s dates (B.O. 259—222) for Asoka are too late. 

M. Senart, I think, has made the nearest approach 
to the truth of the Mauryau chronology. I closely 
follow him in fixing (with certain additions) the leading dates of Asoka’s reign 
approximately as follows 

Accession. 

Solemn coronation (amtiieia). 

Conquest of Kalinga— and imperfect conversion to Buddhism. 

Earliest rock inecriptionE, 

Publication of the series of Fourteen Bock Edicts. 

Eulargemsnt for second time of the ttupa of Kanatamnni. 

Dedication of No. Ill cave at Barfibar near GayA 

Religions tour in Nepalese Tarai, visit to the tf^pa of Kanaka-muni, and 
erection of NigUv& and Rammin<dei pillars. 

Pillar Edicts Nos. I— VI. 

Publication of the ssries of Seven Pillar Edicts, compiste. 

Death. 

Mr. Mukherji’s date B.O. 441 for the Niglivd and Rummin-dei Pillars is impos- 
sible. The statement of the reasons for these conclusions would require more space 
than is available in this Note, and wUl he found in articles which will appear ih the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for July and October, 1901.* 

The inscriptions on these two pillars, brief though they are, make valuable 

additions to the history both of Buddhism and of 
Vaiaeof the Tarai pUUHnKtipUoM. They prove, among Other things, that 

the. veneration of the Buddhas previous to Gautama was already well established in 

> The Terai Pillar tirieriptiana have been edited and Craoilated by B&biet in EpigraphUt Indiea, V, 1. Bn: 
ii to be tranelated " a borre *' and not " a big Eanakamnai, Knaagatnand, aea Eoaakataana are rariant 

forme of one uarnr. ^e artiete* referred to are entitled ** The Unity of Antboribip of the Ptiyadarii InKriptioae ”, and 
“Tbe Identity of Priyadarsi vith Asoka Hauryi, and some nonneeted problems." 
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the middle of the third century B.O., that Asohn was a zealous Buddhist in 249 B.C., 
and that the Nepalese Tarai was included in his vast empire. 

The mca!?rc genuine results of Dr. Bilhrer's excaa-ations at SAgarwii are sot forth 

in pages 25 — 28 of Mr. Slukhcrji’s report, and 
ABiUeiiiM »t .cjrtrni. illustrated in plates VIII to XIII. 

Attention is invited to the remarkable plan of tlio foundations of the largo building 
which was destroyed by the excavations of the Nepalese and Dr. Fiihrcr. (Plates 
IX. X.) 

The bricks (Plates XI, Xla, XII, and XIIo) under which the caskets in the 
tUtpat were deposited arc extremely curious, and offer an interesting series of pictures 
of ancient Indian weapons. 

Mr. Mukherji correctly observes (page 20) that the fact that the basements of tbe 
itfF'U small stupas were square does not prove that the 

stupas themselves were square. Mr. TTilliam 
Peppd and I happened to ride up on the 26th January 1898 just as Dr. Fuhror was 
exhuming the deposit of five caskets from stupa No. 5, and I remember that Dr. 
FQhrcr fpocially drew our attention to the occurrence of square stupas as a remarkable 
novelty. Unfortunately no drawings of sections of the stupas were made to verify the 
observation, but my impression is that the buildings wore really square. "With 
reference to this subject the following passage is relevant. 

" Tlu-n til* Buddtift iiinifolf erected (or, bimFcIt c&iired to oppear) a Stupa of Kasyapa Buddho, its 
foundation four-rquaro, turronndtd by an ornamental railing, in tbo middle of it a fonr.comered 
(loab1e>Maged plintb, above wbicb rose a lofty staiT witb a circular ball (or, with ciroular rings). 

Tbcn fiiiddliB, raid : ' Let all Stupas be fasbioned in this way. This is the model of the old 
towers of tbe aneieiit iluddbas,' etc.'* 

The book proceeds to give an account of tbo accessories ofa sfHjja, lakes, railings, 
niches, etc.* 

Mr. Muklicrji's remark (page 30) that the alleged sfr/pa of I£o9agamaD& "is not in 
.. ... oxistonpe," i.s, I am sorry to say, quite true, I 

have myself visited tlic spot and failed to see tbo 
building, wbieb was carefully searched for in vain by Major Waddell and Dr. Hoey, 
as well as by Mr. Mukherji. Dr. Fubrer’s account of this imaginary building was 
as follows ; — 

"The great NirvAnn'i/ttpa of Konogamanfl, or Konakiimano, is, despite its great age, atill 
fairly well-preserved, and rears its imposing pile close to Asoka’s Edict Pillar, just oue mile and a 
half due nortb-cast of Tilaurl-Kot and about one milo eoutli of the village of Niglirfl .... 
Amongst the heaps of ruins, tbe Nirvilna-stupa of KnnngamdnS is clearly discernible, the base of 
its hemispfaeriusi dome being about 10 1 feet in diameter, and its present height still about thirty 
feet. The dome seems to have been conslructed of solid brick to a depth of about 20 feet, whilst 
the interior is filled up with wrth.pncking. This dome rests on a great circular mass, 100 feet 
in dismoter, built in the ehapo of n huge brick drum, about six feet high, cased with solid bricks, 
the bricks used bciog of very great size, 10 inches by 11 by 3, thus leaving a procession path round 
the exterior of about eight fost in breadth. About 10 feet beyond tbo great circular base all round 

' From " TjOvs rrsportiair llie erretion of stupns “ ia tlie33n1 kioufn of tho MahAjHnghikacopy of the VinHfa, trans- 
Uted b; in " ICemorkton the Bbsrlint Saalpturoa and luierijition,," Jnd. Ant, volume SI (Feb. 1862), page 47. 
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The Nigili 8&g»r pillar ii oot in lilu. 


was appatontty a etonc-raiUnp; vrith gatewayB, ttio posUions of tThtoh can atill bo traced. It is tbue 
abundantly • evident tbnt the corporeal relics of Konagamanftt collected from bis funeral pyre, were 
carefully ond ecourcly interred in this etnpa, and that hie Nirvilna stupa is undoubtedly one of the 
oldest Buddhist monuments still existing in India. On all sides around this interesting monument 
are mined monasteries, fallen columns, and broken scnlpturcs.'' 

This elaborate description was not supported by a single drawing, plan, or photo- 
graph. Every word of it is false. The stone-railing, the fallen columns, and 
the broken sculptures had no existence save in Dr. EQhror’s fertile imagination. 
(“ Monograph on Buddha Sakyamuni’a Bitth-Place in the Nepalese Tarai,” by A. 
Eilbrer, Pb.D., Arcbmological Surveyor, North-Westorn Provinces and Oudh, 
Allahabad, 1897, pages 22, 124. This work has been withdrawn from circulation by 
the Government of India).* The large so-called “ etupa-vihdra " at B^garwlt was really 
about 100 feet in length, and was the only largo building excavated by Dr. Piihrer. 

Equally imaginative are the details given by Dr. Piihrer concerning his alleged 

excavation of the base of the broken Asoka pillar 
lying at the Nigdli Sdgar. He writes : — 

“^he lower inscribed portion of this pillar (Plato IV), which on cxcavaucn wos found lo 
measure 10 foot 6 inches in depth, and at its base 8 feet 2 inches in circumference, is still 8zed 
?n St fu, resting on a square mosonry foundation, 7 feet by 7 by 1, and being imbedded in the 
western embankment of the lake. A short distance to the north-east, close to the brink of the 
water, lies the upper half of Asoka'e Edict Billnr (sec FIntc V), measuring 14 feet 0 inches in length, 
and 2 feet in diameter at its uppermost and 2 feet C inches at its lowest end. The lion capital is 
wanting.*'* 

Mr. Mukherji writes ; — “The pillar is not *« sifK; for Dr. Piihror was mistaken 
in saying so. When Major Waddell excavated below, tlio broken bottom was exposed, 
when no foundation or basement was discovered,” (page 30). Dr, Hoey was with 
Major Waddell during this operation, and a photograph was taken. It is impossible 
that Dr. FUhrer should have been mistaken, inasmuch as he gives the dimensions 
of the imaginary foundation. 

These fictions about the Konagamana »lupa and pillar do not stand alone. The 
. , inscriptions of the S&kyas alleged to have been 

Other tOTgencB of Dr. FlihiCT. , i ot i 

found m the small stupas at Sagarwa are 
impudent forgeries,* and when Dr. Puhrer supplied the Burmese priest XT Ma 
with sham relics of Buddha, he endeavoured to support the imposition by a forged 
inscription of TJpagupta, the gurti of Asoka. In tlie course of my official duty the 
whole case was investigated by me, and no doubt as to the facts is possible. 1 find 
that the reserved language used in previous official documents has. been sometimes 
misinterpreted, and it is now necessary in the interests of truth to Speak out plainly. 

In a subsequent part of this essay reasons will be given for believing that the 

pillar lying at the Nigdli Sdgar has been moved 

OrlgmslpcHlonofthcNIgiliS&sarpillar. 

position which was probably either’ at Sisanid or at Faltk Devi. It is impossible 


1 monBiteriei, fallen colnmne, and broken^ soulplnrBs '* ib BioiBn froin the_ " rained temple), 
fallen colcmne, and broken BcalptnreB” of Canoingham'B ‘‘Bhil«8 Topes," pngs 183. Tha imaginary deaetlptlon of 

— ■ _# .t - I- at- a.,*AUAmm :I 


* The phiaae " ruined i 


the Konegamand ttupa la taken from page 821 of the earae work,- where the Tope of Satdhdra ia described in words 
pnctically identieal with those used by JOr. FUhrer : — “ The base of the dome is 101 feet in diameter ; hnt its pressnt 
height is only SO feel." 


" Monoirrapb," page 22. These also were suggested by the ink insBiiptions found on the c&skets of the Bhils* 
I (Onnnii'gham, pige 3S0). 

* Dr, Fuhrer’s " rrogress Report ” for 1897-98, and my " Progress Report " for 1898-99. 
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thnt KonngaraanA's f!vpa Fhould Imvc stood nnywhoro near NiglivA.. Tho belief 
that it ouclit to liavo been found nc.ar ttmt vill.ago was so strongly bold by Dr. Fahrer 
that it induced him to invent, the etupa whioli be could not discoror ; and to place 
nt the basis of the pillar a foundat ion “ of imagination all compact.” 

The discovery of abrnhen Asoka pillar at Gutivfi is of importance. The details 

given at page ,*11 of tho report prove conclu- 
sively that this pillar is in its original position. 
Tho few linr.s devoted to Gutivft by Dr. I'uhrer arc full of mis-statemonts. 

Dr. Tuhrer identified Tilaurfi-Kol (.!/o.ao, 7 rrtpfj, page 22) with the town where 
Tii»«ri-Kc< ».ia CiUriifi. Kntiakamuni (Konagamana) Buddha was bom, 

hut did not describe the remains. TilaurA-Kot 
is certainly the ruins of a wallwl fown. Chitnidoi, on the opposite, or western bank, 
of the river B.'uigangfi, seems .also to have bceu a place of some importance. 
Jlr. Mukherji's description of Til.aur.i-lvo| and ChitrAdci (pages 19 — 26, Plates II to 
VII) is of interest and v.alue. In January IflOO, I visited Tilaurfi-Kot with Professor 
Bhys Davids and Mr. Gcorpe Peppu. 

The rejxirt (p.agc 25) that uudcscrihed ancient remains exist hidden in tho forest 
. . . . . . ten or twelve miles north and north-west of 

Bertti Cfrth-irriUf Ci.ili;.t«i. rif, .j • . , ii i c> i t. j 

Chitmdoi nt places called Sobangarh and 
Changiil is worthy of verification or disproof. 

Mr. Mukherji’s researches at llummindei, tho silo of the Lumbini Garden, pro* 

duoed results of great interest, and it is much to 
ho regretted that the time nt his disposal did not 
permit of more thorough excavation. Tho hurled temple, portions of the plinth of 
which arc illustrated in Plates XXI and XXII, was evidently a fine building. 
Sy.stcmatic and comiileto e.vcavntion would no doubt disclose tho eight stupas enu- 
merated by Uiuen Tsiang, which were evidently all comprised within the limits of the 
existing mound of ruins. 


Ui.naTcriri at r.nininisjei. 


Mr. Mukherji was fortunate enough to secure photographs and a drawing of the 

Nativity group of soulptxire enshrined in the 
Til# K»u»it,T laoiip. lillle modern temple which 'marks the site of 

the tree of the nativity. Tliis group was first seen and recognized by Dr. Hoey. I 
was not admitted to tlio shrine nt either of my visits. Mr. Mukherji took photo- 
graphs of tlio group both with and w’ithout the head of Mfiyft, which he recovered 
outside the shrine, hut tho work is so much defaced and besmeared that no photograph 
can come out very clearly. Plato XXIVa has therefore been prepared from a draw- 
ing in preference to the photographs. 


The composition of the group differs from that in any other known example of 
this favourite subject of Buddhist art. The ordinary type is thus described by 
Dr. Burgess : — 

" A fnvoui'itc subject in nil Buddhist nrt nnd legend is tho birth of Siddbfirtha, the ' Sfikya Mnni,' 
in the Lumbini Gnrdcu. Tho variations in tlio trentmnnt nro trifling. His mother hlijli stands 
under tbo plaMa tree;* her sister Prsjfipnti at her left side supports her, while the other women 
behind arc in attsudunoo, and gods above shower down flowers or rejoice at the event. The child 


Tlic Tortoui legend# differ oi to the particular tree. 
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springs from bis' notber’s right side. Sakra or Indta teceires the infant on a fine Efisika cloth, and" 
Mahibrabma and other Enperbnman beings attend."^ 

A fragm8ntaT7 sculpture, in the Calcutta Museum presents the scene in a manner 
closely resembling the Rummin-dei group. The fragment, which comes from Loiiy&n 
Tangai*, shows the two gods, ^akra and Brahm&, of whom' one is receiving the child 
from its mother’s side, and also shows the child after the birth standing on the ground, 
about to take the “ seven steps ” celebrated in legend. The figures to the left of 
M&y& are lost.® The Rummin-dei group agrees with the Loriydn Tangai fragment 
in representing both the delivery of the infant into the hands of the god, and also the 
child standing on the ground, hut differs in introducing Fraj&pati on the proper right 
of Mhy& under whose uplifted arm she stands. The attitude of the foremost male 
figure shows that he is receiving the infant on a cloth, although the sculpture is so 
much damaged that the infant has disappeared. Probably this Rummin-dei group is 
the oldest known example of the nativity subject. 

The identity of Rummin-dei with the Lumhini garden of Buddhist tradition does 

Certainty of identification of Enmain^del »ith ^8 Mr. Mukherji ohserves, admit of douht in 

Lnuibini garden. mind of any person who knows the facts. 

But, inasmuch as all my readers cannot he expected to he familiar with the details, 
it is advisable to re-state clearly the evidenoe which conclusively establishes the 
identity. That evidenoe falls under five principal beads ; namely : — 

(1) The name Rummin is practically identical with Lumhini, or Lummini, as 
it is Ivritten in the inscription, which is in the Magadhi language, in which medial 
or initial r of Sanskrit in always (replaced by I ; 

(2) Hiuen Tsiang notes that the little river which flows past the garden to the 
south-east is locally called “ the river of oil.” (” h c6td, il y a une petite rivibre qui 
coule au sud-est. Les habitants du pays Tappellent la rivibre d'huile.” Jttlien, I, 
326.) That little rivet is to this day the TilSr Nadi (igis=oil) j 

(3) The bathing tank lay some 20 (Pa-hien), or 26 (Hiuen Tsiang), paces south of 
the nativity tree. The little shrine which contains the nativity group of sculpture is 
situated about 26 paces north of the pond, whioh still exists with clear water as 
described by the pilgrims ; — 

(4) Hiuen Tsiang records that close to the atupaa marking the. spot where tbe 
gods received the infant Bodhisattva, then was a great stone pillar crowned by the 
image of a horse, which had been erected by Asoka. In the coarse of time this 
pillar had been struck by lightning, and at tbe time of the pilgrim’s visit, it lay on the 
ground, split in tbe middle.^ 

Tbe undisturbed pillar, with a perfectly preserved inscription of Priyadarsl 
(A^oka) now stands close to tbe nativity temple, and it is split down the middle, 

* *‘Tt« Gsafifc&n BeulplBres,” by Jamei Bargeu, CXE.. LL.D., ia " Joocnal of Indioa Art ond 

ladnstijr" for Jolt 1S98, page 35. Piste 10, fijrnrel. , , ' , 

’ lioiiTSa, or Lsatiy&n, b the Bsme of tbe tosyei or tsiley co toe Boitfitra elope of the ShShhot pees trUeh lead* 
froro the Vcsofta! district into the eoath of Swit. lisriyln is oesr the north end of the ShAhhot pass, some wsy to the 
tooth of the large Tillage of Alad.aod and near the hamlet cf Piyatina. (Bargees, op.eii, for Jan. joOo. page CO.) 

* This fragment is described and fignrtd hy Bnrgess (op. cit. for Jan. IPOO, page 76 ), 

* "X tiiti. et a nne i^tite distance des Stcvpar , ...... il y'aTatt nne grande coloono de pierre, an lommet de luinelle 

cna-mt ecclprf nn eh-ral. EUe sTslt <t4 flerfo psrle tot TTou-yeou (Ac4ka). Dans U saite dea temp,, elle fnt 
fesdroyfe par cn mfchant drsgcn. Cette eolonse git b teire, bTi*5o p»r 1* milien," {Julie*, I, 334.) <Ttilien’s rendering 
cf the Jitsage is preferable to Beal’s. Hiacn TsUng’s reference to the dragon it explained by the Tsoaist mythology to 
pepaUr in China. “ On t}:e banks cf rirers tbe ihriaes of dragoa-kiain are common. Any rtmariabje appearireo ia the 
akr CT ca the •arfas- cf the antcr ia fre-jaentlT pointed to as a diagoe, er a phenomenon cooasioaed by the presence of 
admgrs. Or.» cf their dirishiet is called • t£e Baler of Thacdet ’ and another * the mother of JLIgbiningV' (Edkics, 

*■ Ee'.igicn in China," fenrth edjtiia,page 105.) 
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Difficulty ot identifying Kapilarastn. 


apparently by lightning. The inscription mentions tliat the column had been sur- 
mounted by a horse {vigadahhi), and expressly states that “ Here was Buddha born.” 
The brick railing which now surrounds the base of the pillar is built Of small bricks 
and is evidently of oomparatively modern date. The pillar, which was prostrate 
in tbo seventh century, may have been set up again by one of the Buddhist P&la 
kings in the eleventh or twelfth century ; 

(5) The existence of the nativity group of sculpture in the position assigned by 
tradition to the nativity tree. 

The site of the Lumbini garden is therefore fixed with absolute certainty. We 

know from the testimony of both the Chinese 
pilgrims that Hapilavastu, the oity of the father 
of Gautama Buddha, was from 9 to 16 miles distant from the Lumbini garden, in 
a westerly direction. 

Apparently nothing should be easier than to fix the exact position of the oity, 
and to locate its principal monuments. As a matter of fact, the problem presents 
very serious difficulties, and its solution is far from obvious. 

The indications of the position of Eapilavastu given in the Buddhist sacred books 
are too vague to be of much use. The only serviceable guides are the Chinese pilgrims, 
Fa-hien and Hiuen Tsiang, both of whom give bearings and distances which appear to 
be very precise, and yet are on the face of them inconsistent. 

Before discussing the question of the exact site of Eapilavastu I will re>state in a 
convenient form the principal indications given by the pilgrims. 

I. Keiativb position op SuAvasti. 

Fh-hien says that the distance from Srdvasti in a south-easterly direction to Ha- 

Pcition relative to Br&va.ti. P^®®® Krakuohaudra Buddha 

was 12 yojanas; from Na-pei-kea the distance 

northwards to the birtb place of Eonagamand was less than a yojana, and from the 
birth place of Eonagamand eastward to Eapilavastu was likewise less than a yojana. 
Eapilavastu would therefore lie about 12| or 13 yojanas in a south-easterly direction 
from SrAva ti. That distance is equivalent to about 90 to 100 miles. The city would 
have been some five or six miles distant from the town of EonAgamana, and not much 
farther from the town of Erakuchandra. 

Hiuen Tsiang gives the bearing of Eapilavastu south-east from the stupa of the 
body of EA^yapa north of SrA vast! as "about 500” U {environ cinq cents U). The 
EaSyapa siupa was evidently olose to SrAvasti, so that the difference in starting point is 
slight. The yoyana of the pilgrims comprised 40 and 600 li,=V2,\ yojanas. The 
distance and direction from SrAvasti to Eapilavastu, as given independently by both 
pilgrims, therefore, agree closely, and the statements of both pilgrims may be accepted 
as correct, to the effect that Eapilavastu lay ninety to a hundred miles distant from 
SrAvasti in a direction between south and east. The exact interpretation to be placed 
on this agreement in the pilgrims’ statements will be discussed later. 

Unfortunately, the bearing from SrAvasti is not of much use for determining 

the exact site of Eapilavastu, because the distance 
The true site of Siavssti. great that a Certain margin must be allowed 

in the reduction of Us and yojanas to miles, and because a difference of opinion exists 
as to the position of SrAvasti. Personally, I have no doubt that the true site of the city 
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has been approximately fixed at the point where the E&pti issues from the hills north- 
east of Nep&lganj railway station. 1 venture to think that I have succeeded in 
demonstrating that Sahet-Mahet on the borders of the 6ond& and Bahraich districts 
in Oudh cannot possibly be SrAvasti.^ 

Dr. Fuhrer, from information independently supplied to him, arrived at practically 
Tir TTffli,™. -11 sa^ne conclusion, the only difference between 

US being that be places the city on the left, or 
eastern, bank of the HApti, whereas the ruins seen by Dr. Vest and me are on 
the right, or western, bank. It is quite possible that extensive remains exist on both 
sides of the river in the dense forest. Dr. Btthrer wrote {Monograph, page 35, note ) ; 

" I have, however, reliable information to prove that the mine of Srftvneti are to be found in the 
Nepll Taiai, on the left bank of the Edpti, the ancient Achiravati, close to the modem village of 
Materiya, just 15 miles north-east of Chdrda. The two monoliths of Asoka erected in front of the 
Jetavana monastery in Anathapindika's Park, are said to be still in tUu, which information I hope to 
verify in the winter season of 1897-98.” 


The opportunity for verification never came. I shall not be surprised if 
the information given to Dr. FUhrer should prove to be correct. Materiya, the 
village in Nepalese territory mentioned by him, is not shown in the maps available 
to me. 


II. RELXTIVIi POSITION OF THE TOWNS OP THE PEEVIOUS BUDUHAS. 

In their statements as to the position of the town of KouagamanA in relation to 
Position reUiw to the towns of the Iffcviona the town of Krakuchandra the two pilgrims 

substantially agree. The distance, 30 H, equiva- 
lent to three-quarters of a yojana, as stated by Hiuen Tsiang, is in exact agreement 
with the statement of Fa-hien that the interval between the town was “ less than a 
yojana** Hiuen Tsiang is habitually (though not invariably) more precise in bis 
definition of direotion than his predecessor. The north-easterly bearing for the town of 
Konagamand given by Hiuen Tsiang may therefore be accepted as a more aocuraie 
version of the northerly bearing given by Fa-hien. 

The result is that the town of Konagamanft. is fixed as lying five or six miles north- 
east of the town of Krakuchandra, which town, according to Biuen Tsiang, lay 60 li 
or about 9 miles, south of Kapilavastu. The necessary inference is that Hiuen Tsiang 
places the town of Konagamand in a south-easterly direction from Kapilavastu at a 
distance of about five 'miles. Fa-hien, on the contrary, places Kapilavastu ** less 
than a yojana** or five or six miles in an easterly direction from the town of Kopaga- 
mana. All the versions of Fa-hien’s travels agree in their rendering of the passage 
so that the hypothesis of error on the part of translators is inadmissible. The 
embarrassing discrepancy between the two travellers will be explained presently. 
Both writers are, I believe, correct in their statements. 


III. Position op Kapiiavastu eelative to the Aeeow-weiiIi and the Lumbimi 

GAKDBN. 

Hiuen Tsiang states that the Lumbini garden was 80 to 90 li, or about 15 
.PflsUionreiatiMtothe Arrow-weii sndLam. miles, in a north-easterly direction from the 
bmi garden. Arrow-well, which was 30 li south-east from 

^ Tbi) qaestion ia foil; diientsei in in; two essays entitled " Kauj&mbS and SrdTaati" in J. R. <i, S- for Jnl; 1898, 
page 503 ; and'*' SraTaeti," iiU. for Jannary, 1000, page 1. 
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appavently by lightning. The inscription mentions that the column had been sur- 
mounted by a horse (vigadabhi), and expressly states that “ Here was Buddha born.” 
The brick railing which now surrounds the base of the pillar is built of small bricks 
and is evidently of comparatively modern date. The pillar, which was prostrate 
in the seventh century, may have been set up again by one of the Buddhist F&la 
kings in the eleventh or twelfth century ; 

(6) The existence of the nativity group of sculpture in the position assigned by 
tradition to the nativity tree. 

The site of the Lumbini garden is therefore fixed with absolute certainty. We 

„ „ „ know from the testimony of both the Chinese 

DifSculty of identifying; KapilaTMlu. . -p- m i. 1.1. -x j xu r xi 

pilgrims that Kapilavastu, the city of the father 
of Gautama Buddha, was from 9 to 16 miles distant from the Lumbini garden, in 
a westerly direction. 

Apparently nothing should be easier than to fix the exact position of the city, 
and to locate its principal monuments. As a matter of fact, the problem presents 
very serious difficulties, and its solution is far from obvious. 

The indications of the position of Kapilavastu given in the Buddhist sacred books 
are too vague to be of much use. The only serviceable guides are the Chinese pilgrims, 
Pa-hien and Hiuen Tsiang, both of whom give hearings and distances which appear to 
be very precise, and yet are on the face of them inconsistent. 

Before discussing the question of the exact site of KapUavastu I will re>state in a 
convenient form the principal indications given by the pilgrims. 

I. Belative position op SeIvasti. 

PA-hien says that the distance from Sr&vasti in a south-easterly direction to Na- 

pei-kea, the birth place of Krakuchandra Buddha 
was 12 yojonos; from Na-pei*kea the distance 
northwards to the birth place of KonagamanA was less than a yojana, and from the 
birth place of KonagamanA eastward to Kapilavastu was likewise less than a yojana. 
Kapilavastu would therefore lie about 12| or 13 yojanas in a south-easterly direction 
from SrAva ti. That distance is equivalent to about 90 to 100 miles. The city would 
have been some five or six miles distant from the town of KonAgamana, and not much 
farther from the town of Krakuchandra. 

Hiuen Tsiang gives the bearing of Kapilavastu south-east from the stupa of the 
body of KA^yapa north of SrAvasti as "about 500” U [environ cing cents U). The 
KaAyapa siupa was evidently close to SrAvasti, so that the diSerenoe in starting point is 
slight. The yojana of the pilgrims comprised 40 /»', and 600 W,=12^ yojanas. The 
distance and direction from SrAvasti to Kapilavastu, as given independently by both 
pilgrims, therefore, agree closely, and the statements of both pilgrims may be accepted 
as correct, to the effect that Kapilavastu lay ninety to a hundred miles distant from 
SrAvasti in a direction between south and east. The exact interpretation to be placed 
on this agreement in the pilgrims’ statements will be discussed later. 

Unfortunately, the bearing from SrAvasti is not of much use for determining 

the exact site of Kapilavastu, because the distance 
is so great that a certain margin must be allowed 
in the reduction of Us and yojanas to miles, and because a difference of opinion exists 
as to the position of SrAvasti. Personally, 1 have no doubt that the true site of the city 


ForiUon relative to Er&vasti. 


The true site of Sravutit 
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has been approximately fixed at the point lyhere the S/&pti issues from the hills north- 
east of Nep&lganj railway station. I venture to think that I have succeeded in 
demonstrating that Sahet-Mahet on the borders of the Gon# and Bahraich districts 
in Oudh cannot possibly be Sr4vasti.* 

Dr. Fuhrer, from information independently supplied to him, arrived at practically 

the same conclusion, the only difference between 

Dr. rahrer .nb^Unlmlly asr«s. „ 

eastern, bank of the H4pti, whereas the ruins seen by Dr. Vest and me are on 
the right, or western, bank. It is quite possible that extensive remains exist on both 
sides of the river in the dense forest. Dr. BUhror wrote {Monograph, page 35, note ) : 

“I bare, however, reliable information to prove that the mine of Srdvasti are to be found in the 
Nep&l Tarai, on the left bank of the Bdpti, the ancient Achiravati, close to the modem village of 
Mnteriya, just 15 miles north-east of Chflrda. The two monoliths of Asoka erected in front of the 
Jetavana monastery in Anathapin^iba's Park, arc said to be still in situ, which information I hope to 
verify in the winter season of 1897-98.'' 

The opportunity for verification never came. I shall not be surprised if 
the information given to Dr. FUhrer should prove to be correct. Mateiiya, the 
village in Nepalese territory mentioned by him, is not shown in the maps available 
to me. 


II. Belative position of the towns op the previous Buddhas. 

In their statements as to the position of the town of Koiiagamana in relation to 

Position rabtire to the to^n. of the previon. the towD of Krakuch and ra the two pilgrims 
Buddhas. substantially agree. The distance, 30 1%, equiva- 

lent to three-quarters of a yojana, as stated by Hiuen Tsiang, is in exact agreement 
with the statement of Fa-hien that the interval between the town was “less than a 
yojana.*' Hiuen Tsiang is habitually (though not invariably) more precise in bis 
definition of direotion than his predecessor. The north-easterly bearing for the town of 
Eonagamand given by Hiuen Tsiang may therefore be accepted as a more accurate 
verdon of the northerly bearing given by Fa-hien. 

The result is that the town of Eonagamanfi is fixed as lying five or six miles north- 
east of the town of Erakuchandra, which town, according to JEliuen Tsiang, lay 50 H 
or about 9 miles, south of Eapilavastu. The necessary inference is that Hiuen Tsiang 
places the town of Eonagamanfi in a south-easterly direction from Eapilavastu at a 
distance of about five miles. Fa-hien, on the contrary, places Eapilavastu “ less 
than a yojana," or five or six miles in an easterly direction from the town of Eopaga- 
mana. All the versions of Fa-hien’s travels agree in their rendering of the passage 
so that the liypothcsis of error on the part of translators is inadmissible. The 
embarrassing discrepancy between the two travellers will he explained presently. 
Both writers are, I believe, correct in their statements. 

III. Position op Eapidavastu relative to the Arrow-well and the Lumbini 

GARDEN. 

Hiuen Tsiang states that the Lumbini garden was 80 to 90 li, or about 15 

Po,nbnrebtiv.totheAwo..«ii.ndLun.. ^^s, in a north-easteriy direction from the 
bmigatden. Arrow- well, which was 30 U south-east from 

1 Th'e question is fnllj disenesei in mj two entitled " Esufsmbl and Srirasti" in J. S. A. S. for Jalj 1893, 
page 503 ; and “ Srarasti," ibid, for Jannaiy, 1900, page L 
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Kapilflvastu. The necessary inference is that his Kapilarastu lay some 15 or 16 miles 
in a westerly direction from our fixed point the Lumhini garden. 

Pa-hien, though mentioning that the A.rrow*well was 30 It south-east of Kapila- 
Tastu, does not take hearings from the welL He travelled through the town of 
Konagamanh some five miles eastward to Kapilavastu, and thence 60 /i, or some 
9 miles eastward, to the fixed point the Lumhini garden. 

Taking that fixed point as a basis the two pilgrims give the following results, 
either as direct statements, or as necessary inferences : — 


From 

To 

Fa-hien 

Siuen Ttiang 

Lumbini gai'dea 

.Krakuebandra T. 

about south-west, about 
13 or 14 miles (9-i-5 
or 4 diagonal). 

about 15 miles, nearly 
south-west. 

Ditto 

KonagamonS, T. 

about west, 13 or 14 miles 
{9d-4 or 5). 

about the same as Fa- 
hien. ^ 

Ditto 

Arrow-well 

abont 8 or 9 miles, south- 
west. 

80 or 90 It, about 15 
miles, south-west. 

Ditto 

Eapitavaota 

SO It or 9 miles, west. 

15 or 1 6 miles, nearly 
the same as >to the 
Arrow-well, but in 
westerly direction. 


The result is that the two pilgrims differ materially as to the position of Eapila- 

vastu both with reference to the towns of the pre- 
PoinU of difference and BBrecment. vious Buddhas, and with reference to the Lumbini 

garden. Eiuen Tsiang places Kapilavastu north of Krakuohandra’s town, north- 
west of Konagamana’s town, and some 15 or 16 miles in a westerly direction from the 
Lumbini garden. Fa-hien places Kapilavastu east of Konagamana’s town, north-east of 
Krakuchandra’s town and only 9 miles west from the Lumbini garden. The differences 
cannotbe explained otherwise than in one of two ways, either by an error in the figures, 
or by the admission that the Kapilavastu visited by Hiuen Tsiang was a different 
place from that visited by Fa-hien. There is no doubt that the Lumbini garden visited 
by both pilgrims was the one. It will be observed that the distances and bearings from 
the fixed point, the Lumbini garden, to the towns of the previous Buddhas substantially 
agree. There is therefore a high probability that both pilgrims identified the same 
places as the towns of; the previous Buddhas. The substantial agreement of the 
pilgrims* statements regarding the relative position of the fixed point and the towns 
of the previous Buddhas raises a presumption that the figures are right. That pre- 
sumption becomes immensely strengthened if it can be shown that suitable sites for 
the two towns can be pointed out in the required directions and at the right distances 
from the Lumbini garden. Such sites can be indicated. On general piinciples of 
criticism, too, we are not entitled, to pronounce our texts corrupt, or primary author- 
ities mistaken, until the reality of the corruption or the error is proved by means of 
ascertained truths, not merely by guesses or hypotheses. 


^ Taking Bummin-dei os a centre, tbc Kep lavaatu of Hioen Taiang and a place 9 miles aouth of it arill fall on the 
same bto, the length of the radius of n-hich according to Eiuen Teiang'a figures is abont 16 miles. The distance of 
Konagamana'e toum according to Hiuen Tsiang ia deduced from that of Erakuchaudra's tom, and, according to 
Fa-hien, may be deduced from that of Eapilarastu. 
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The O-mile an inteneoti Fiprava. 


The 14-tnilo an intersects Tilaurit'Kot- 


Eemembering that the ascertained identity of Rnmmin-dei and the Lumhini 

The Lnmbini garden a fired point. gives an absolutely fixeu starting point, 

and that all the evidence shows that the Eapila* 
vastu visited by the Chinese pilgrims was situated not many miles in a westerly direc- 
tion from that fixed point, I proceed to discuss in the light of the actual existing facts 
the calculations and inferences examined in the preceding pages. 

The country shown in Mr. Mukherji’s map is for the most part open. It has 
been thoroughly traversed by several independent observers, and the positions of all 
ancient remains on the surface of any importance are known. The bearings and 
distances in the map are approximately correct, though they may in some cases err to 
the extent of a mile or two, at the most. 

Let the reader now take a pair of compasses with Eummin>dei as a centre and 

describe to the west an arc with 9 miles (or 50 It) 
radius. That arc will cut the group of ruins 
near PiprfLvh and will not intersect any other ruins. Primd facie, therefore, Pipravfi 
is the Eapilavastu of Pa-hien. If this identification be assumed, Sisani^ Phnre, some 
four or five miles in a north-westerly direction from Pipr&v&, corresponds well to 
Eonagamand’s town,^ and PaU& Devi, 6 miles south-west of Sisanid, is exactly in the 
position where Krakuchandra’s town should be. 

If the reader again takes up the compasses, and in accordance with Hiuen 

Tsiang’s indication, describes an arc on the 
map of 14 miles radius (=16 or 16 by road), 
he will find that the arc cuts through Tilaura-Kot, which is the central part of a 
great mass of ruins extending for miles. Frimd facie, then, the Tilaura-Kot group 
of ruins is the Kapilavastu of Hiuen Tsiang. 

The southern edge of this group of ruins is at or near Lori-ki-kuddn, and measur- 
ing thence southward 60 It, or nine miles, accord- 
ing to Hiuen Tsiang’s directions, we reach Palta 
Devi as representing Krakuchandra’s town. 

Thus the identity of Palta Devi with Krakuchandra’s town is deduced from the 
measurements of Pa-hicn on the assumption that Piprdva= Kapilavastu, and from 
the measurements of Hiuen Tsiang on the assumption that the Tilaur&-Kot group= 
Kapilavastu. I have already shown independently that both pilgrims probably 
identified the same places as the towns of Krakuchandra and Konagamana 
respectively. That probability may now be considered a certainty, and the identi- 
fication of Paltfi Devi with Krakuchandra’s town becomes highly probable. 

I spent many hours in the vain attempt to. harmonize the statements of Pa-hien 
PipTjra = Kapi!»Tii.tn of F».iiipn ; Tiinori. and Hiueu Tsiang on the assumption, which I 
Ket 1 = Kipiiivav.n uf Hiuen Tiling. liad never doubted, that they both described the 

same place as being Kapilavashi. At last a process of reasoning such as 1 have 
sketched above suddenly brought me to the unexpected conclusion that Piprava is 
the Kapilavastu of Fa-hien, whereas the city round Tilaura-Kot is the 
Kapilavastu of Hiuen Tsiang. 

The ntoment that this explanation flashed on my mind, all difilcultics in the 
interpretation of the documents vanished. Each locality described dropped into its 


Fnitu DcTi-Krakuc'handrn’s town. 


• Tfc* i=»p juder DriersJa'.e, tbe ci-lBoio, 1 tbinb. 1 Late been or.r tb« (.-routx]. 
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proper pncllinn in fin' ifinemry of rnrh pilf^riin, nnd rncli itinerary fitted into tlio 
other. lli«<-n T^ian^: jin\r •.upjtorts I'a-hicn, .and Fa-Jiitni supfiorts lliticn Tsiang, 

The dituiivnl metliv);!*. in ndiioli the tiro pilgrimi de-'orihe (ho npproach to 

Kapilava'du from Sr/ivnsti now hcoonic intolli- 
pihle. Thn later tmvcllor started from the 
fltip.t of Kfi'rapi north of .‘Arava'stj and made hir. way direet to the mined city on 
ihr U’lv.fMsipA. Dnulit!*-'-; ho travelled nlonp the road which still exists skirting tho 
font of the hilF thrmi ’li Tnl^Spnr and ranchpirwA in (he fiondA District. Jfis predc* 
ce‘«or would havi« followed the same road for most of (he way, hut in tho final 
ftapis he mu't linve divi'rped to (ho e-mth, and marched direct to PaltA DevI, or 
Krnhiiehandra's lo«n, to whieh ho reckons the distance to bo twelve yojnuns, Fa- 
hie;j then moved on five miles to the north-ca‘( (he calls it north), and reached 
.‘'ieani.'i, from which he mnre.hrd five mile.s to (ho south-east (ho calls it cast), and 
so arrived rst Pipr-Ava. or Knpilavnsiu, from which the Lnmhini garden was distant 
nine (>r (< 0 mih-s. In rceording (he hearings of Kapilavastn and the Lumbini 
gar.iej], I'.a.hieti, in neeordnnce with his usual practice, simply notes the general 
<-r,>.tiTly direction of hi< march, and disregards minor details. lie found Konagaraana’s 
town more or le-s direetly on (he road from Kralrnchandra’.s town to Kapilavastu. 
lie w.is not interested in the TilaurA-Kot (own, and, therefore, passed it by. 

Hitien T-inng, on (he contniry, went first to his Kapikavastu, from which 
JCmkneliMKlra’s (own lay nine miles to the south. If lliueu Tsiang actually vi.sited 
the towns <if the pn’vions lluddlias, ho seems to have done so by making an excursion 
from Kapilavastu. He appears to have gone to (he Lumbini g.ardcn past the spot 
which was pointed out to him ns the “arrow* well,” .'JO If south-oast of tho city. I 
cannot .alternjit to identify either his “arrow-well,’* or that of Fa-hion. Both pilgrims 
.are .agreed that Uftmagi.Aina was 200 li e.ast of the Lumbini garden, and that site will 
he easily found ns soon ns somebody can manage to go and look for it. 

The map (Plato II) which 1 have prepared exhihit-s in an easily intolligihlo form 

n)y iiiteiprct.ation of the pilgrim.s’ rcoords, I 
now proceed to justify my identifioations in 

more detail. 

The identification of (ho city on (ho BAnganga with the Kapilavastu of lEiuen 

T.siang m.ay, I think, bo accopted ns absolutely 

lATVt srr# of Hiam Tf sAas'* KjipiliTA^lu. . it _ 

' certain. .Some onquiror.s .seem to have over- 

looked the foot rrliioh is obvious on (he fnco of tho pilgrim’s n.irrntiro that tho Kapil- 
avaslu visited and described by lliucn Tsiang oovorod a very largo area. Tho central 
citadel (“royal precincts” of Beal, "palais” of .luHon) alone had a circuit of about 
two .and a linlf miles nocording to the pilgrim’s estimate, and tho ruined monasteries 
were so numerous that they are described ns numbering a thousand or more. These 
details ncccss.arily imply that tho area of the ruins was very o.xtonsivo. Proposals to 
identify anj' individual .small sootion of tho mins, sueli as TilaurA-Kot, or AraurA-Kot, 
with Kapilavastu ns a wholo exhibit n misundor-standiiig of tho premises. 

Before proceeding further with tho dLsoussion, I do.sirc the reader to bo good' 

enough to understand that ray enquiries to nsoor- 
obj.ci of tbti inTniigntion. position of Knpilavnstii are directed solely 

to the ascertainment of the site or sites visited by tho tivo Chinese pilgrims, I do not 


1! «jt. 
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profess at piesert to consider tbe question of the authenticity of the sites pointed out 
to the pious pilgrims by the local monkish guides. Whenever that question is con* 
sidered the enquirer should 'rememher that an interval of at least nine hundred years 
intervened between the death of Gfautama Buddha and the visit of Fa-hieui The 
more detailed account of Hiuen, Tsiang dates from a period about two hundred and 
thirty years later. 

The group of ruins near the Bkngangk agrees well with the description of HiueU 

The city on BanBnngft agree, with Bifiei. The area bounded by Lori-M-kud&u, 

Triang’B description. 'Gutivk, Tilaurk-Kot, Skgarwfi, Niglivk, and 

Araurk*Xot is amply sufficient to provide room for all the objects described by 
Hiuen Tsiaug as existing in his time^ and the remains are sufficiently uumerous, 
Tilaurk-Kot occupies the centre of the position, and is clearly the citadel of the 
ruined city. In the whole country-side there is no other walled enclosure correspond- 
ing to the citadel described by Hiuen Tsiang, of which the walls were still in his time 
high and massive (hautes et soUdea). In the Tarai no large town has ever existed for 
the last fifteen hundred years or more, and the demolition of old structures for build- 
ing material has been very limited in mrtent. Bricks, if untouched by man, are 
practically indestructible. Consequently, the citadel seen by Hiuen Tsiang thirteen 
centuries ago must still , he traceable. Tilaurd-Kot, which lies about fifteen miles 
from the Lumhini gard*en'in a westerly direction, is in the required position. The 
** arrow-well ” which the monks pointed out to the pilgrims at a distance of 30 U, 
or five and a half miles, south-east of the city has not been idientified. The site was 
marked' only by a small etupa and is not likely to be traceable., 

The TauliSvara temple at Taulivfi. fe very probably, as suggested by Mr. Mukherji, 
_ „ temple of Ifivara mentioned in the 

swa an utiTa. Buddhisfc legends as standing to the east of the 

city. Thirteen hundred years ago Hiuen Tsiang was unable to ascertain the exact 
limits of the city, and an explorer now cannot expect to be more fortunate. For topo- 
graphical purposes I assume the ruins of Lori-kudkn to be the southern boundary’ 
of the city. No mention is made of any remains further south. My personal know- 
ledge does not extend further south than Tilaurk-Kot. Remains exist between 
Tilaurk and TauUvk. . I am'fticlinpdto suppose that Gutiv&, where there is an Asoka 
pillar, lay outside the southern boundary of the city, and that it may mark the 
banyan grove which lay half a mile to the south. 

The Kot of TilaurS is by measurement only about a mile in circuit, whereas 
. Hiuen. Tsiang estimated the circuit of the "royal 

TiIsBra-Kof. « i i . 

precincts to be about 2 miles. He may have 
been mist.nken, as I was, for I estimated the circuit to be about two miles. Moreover, 
a triangular patch of ruins exists to the north outside the walls which is not included 
in Mr. Mukherji’s measurements and- would add considerably to the circuit if included. 
Considering the fact that there is po other jilace in the whole region which ' can pos- 
sibly be identified with the “royal precincts” described by Hiuen Tsiang, the identi- 
fication of them with Tilaurk-Eot can hardly be doubted. 

Araura-Kot may or may not have been inside 
the city boundary. 


Ai.uta'Kot.nd Niglhri. 
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Niglivft, -n-ifch its numerous ancient tanka, doubtless fofmed part of the city. 

The remains at S&garwfi may have been included, feut I think it more probable 

that they represent the supposed scene of the 
Sogsrwu. slaughter of the SSlcyas, a short distance north- 

west of the capital. The fact that in the seventeen small slupas opened by Dr, Fiihrer 
the bricks over the relic or ashes caskets bore representations of weapons indicates that 
the persons whoso cremation is commemorated fell in battle. 

I cannot attempt any further detailed identifications of monuments mentioned 
. „ , , by Hiuen Tsiang. The evidence in' its present 

Inrther idontificution not jnslinoo by endonco. . . , ■ ..... , ,, . . 

state docs not justify such an attempt, and 
merely plausible guessing adds nothing to knowledge. 

I'hc town of Krakuchandra was according to Hiuen Tsiang about 50 li, some 

nine or ten miles, in a southerljy direction from 

Po1t& DeTt=town of KraknehandrA. i ■< 

Hapilavastu. When measurement is made from 
Lori-ki-kudfin, a site apparently suitable is found at FaM Devi, situated , in a bend 
of the Jfimufir river, about three miles on the British side of the frontier. The ancient 
side includes Musarawfi close to Mr. George Feppe’s house. The shrine of Paltfi Devi 
(Falatfi Devi of Buchanan-Hamilton, “ Eastern India,’* Volume II, page 399,) is of 
much local celebrity. The existing buildings are small and modern, but they stand 
on the ruins of a considerable ancient edifice. A broken pillar, worshipped as a 
Mahfideo, is said to extend deep down into the ground, and Mr. William Peppe 
believes it to be an Agokh pillar. The supposed events in the history of Kraku- 
ohandra Buddha were according to Hiuen Tsiang commemorated by three stupas, and 
by an inscribed lion-pillar of Asoka, 30 feet high. The Faltfi Devi site has not been 
carefully examined, and I can not say how far the existing remains agree with the 
meagre indications given by the pilgrims. If the broken pillar is really an Asoka 
pillar, my identification, which is primarily based on the distance from the south end 
of Hiuen Tsiang’s Kapilavastu, receives strong support. I do not know of any other 
site at the Required distance to tbe south of the capital. Ea-hien’s itinerary also 
justifies the identification of Faltfi Devi with the town of Krakuchandra. 

Both pilgrims agree that Ko^agamanfi’s town was five or six miles from Kraku- 

chandta’s town. Ea-hien gives the direction as 
north, Hiuen Tsiang, writing, as usual, with more 
precision, gives it as north-east, which may be taken as correct. Sisanift Panre 
{Beport, page 33) corresponds accurately in distance and direction. The distance 
from Paltfi Devi is about 5| miles, and the direction is north-east. The remains seem 
to be those of an ancient town {grande ville antique)^ 

It is also possible that the town of Krakuchandra lay a little west of south from 

the city, and that it should be looked for south 
of Ch&ndfip&r in the place indicated by. a cross 
on my map, at a distance of about 11 miles from Lori-ki-kudfin. In that case Paltfi 
Devi would represent the tofrn of Konagamana. I am convinced that the Paltfi 
Devi site marks the position of either one or the other of the towns of the previous 
Buddhas. If there are remains in the required position near Chfindapar, this, alterna- 
tive proposition would be preferable, in as much as it would dispense with the 
awkward angle involved by diverting Ea-hiea’s route to SisaniS. 


F&nresstown of Konasainanft. 


A poasible alteroBtiTS. 
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■When Ea-hien, about A.D. 406, came to Kapilavastu, the place U'as a desolate 

•wilderness, "with neither king nor people.' The 

What Fa*hjen a&xt at Kapiiavastn. were a few monks and a score 

or two families of the common people. His guides showed him the following twelve 
sacred spots 

(I) They exhibited images or representations ( ? pictures) of the prince 

(Gautama) and his mother at the time of his conception on the spot 
where the ancient palace of king Suddhodhana 8tood(“ where formerly 
was the palace, ” Legge). 

(2 and 8) They showed him etupas at the place where the conception was 
supposed to have taken place, and where the prince turned his chariot 
after seeing the sick man at the gate*. — and they pointed out the 
localities where, 

(4) Asita inspected the marks on the infant ; 

(5) Gautama tossed the elephant ; 

(6) The arrow made a spring of water gush out, 80 li to the south«east ; 

(7) Gautama met his father; 

(8) Five hundred Shkyas did reverence to TJp&.li ; 

(9) Buddha preached to (“ prayed for, ” Giles) all the Devas, and his father 

was excluded from the hall ; 

(10) Buddha sat under a banyan tree, and received tljo Sanghdli robe from 
Ms aunt Prajhpati j 

(II) King Vaid-fiirya slew the S&kyas, at which place a atill existing stupa was 

erected ; and the guides also pointed out 

(12) Tho field where the prince watched men ploughing. 

This last spot was several li to the north-east of the city. Professor Legge notes 
that Pa-Men does not say, as the other translators make him say, that stupas were 
erected to mark the localities numbered (4) to (10). He clearly mentions no mom 
than three stupas, and there is not a word about massive citadel walls, or viharas, or 
Brahmanical temples. Even if a dozen sHpas were shown to the pilgrim, there would 
not, I think, be any difidculty in locating so many among the ruins nearPipr§.v&. The 
only allusion to the palace mentions it as a building that had formerly existed, and it 
is possible that in reality no palace ever existed on the Pipr&vS. site. 

Pa-hien simply notes that “ there is a royal field, where the heir-apparent sat under 

a tree and watched men plougMng.” {Giles.) 

Hinen Tsiang s account cofnpare<i. indication is giveu that the spot was marked 

by any monument, and the distance from the city is given as “ several li.*’ Hiuen 
Tsiang puts the spot shown to him as that from which the prince watched the plough- 
ing at a distance of 40 li, or 7i miles, from the cit^. The “several'W" of Pa-hien 
could hardly exceed one mile, or, at the outside, two miles. 

' For nilnf aHons from Fa-liien I-liare' consulted and compared all the fonr Torsionf). natnelj, (1) taidlay's, from the 
French of RdmiiFat, valnablc fw tho notes ; (2| BeaV* revised version in. ‘‘ Buddhist Records of the Western World 
(S) Tifgge's, from a Corcan text ; and (d) Giles'. Tho last named aims at being an exact grammatical rendering, and is of 
vsine. Professor Legge’s version is the latest, and, so far as a foader ignorant of Chinese can judge, seems, to' bo on the 
wholes tin: lest. Tlie notes ate, however, not very helpful. 

For Hinvn Tsiang I have used the versions of Jnlico and Boal. Tlio French acholar** renderings often seem to be 
the belter. I follow Mr. Beal’s ipslling of the name of the later pilgrim i)ecaose it is most familiar to English roadors. 
P{r. Watters writes “ Ka-hioii” and “ i uan-chuang.” By the death of Mr. Watters in Jannary, 1901, Chinese scholarship 
has loFt one of its most brilliant omameuts, ' 
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Fa-hieu saw only one stupa at the place of the massacre of the Salcyas, whereas 
Hiuen Tsiang understood that hundreds and thousands of stupas marked the locality. 
Tlic incident numbered (9) in Fa-hien s list is not mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang. The 
500 Sakyas who did reverence to Hpflli seem to correspond to the 500 Sftkyas, who, 
according to Hiuen Tsiang, were converted by preaching. The later pilgrim says that 
the spot in the banyan grove south of the city where the Buddha met his father was 
marked by a stupa of Asoka. Both pilgrims agree that the spring which gushed 
forth when the arrow fell was 30 li south-east of the capital, and the spot 
shown to Hiuen Tsiang was marked by a small stupa. The agreement only shows 
that the legend was told to both visitors in the same form. It is quite possible that 
the actual spots shown to the two were different. The necessary inference from 
the distances given by Fa-hien is that 1m ** arrow- well *’ was about 8 or 9 miles 
from the Lumbini garden. Hiuen Tsiang expressly states that his “arrow-well” 
was some 15 miles distance from that point. I therefore conclude that the two 
pilgrims visited distinct spots, each of which was exhibited as the “ arrow-well.” 

The earlier pilgrim simply noticed the spot where Buddha was supposed to have 
tossed the elephant. The later writer gives many details of the legend, and notes that 
the spot was marked by a stupa, near which was a vihdra of the prince, sod another 
vthdra with a likeness of YasodharA and her child, snpposcd to mark the site of the 
queen’s bedroom. The foundations of the school-room were also pointed out. Sites 
of this class arc clearly mythical, and might ho placed anywhere by pious guides. 

Hiuen Tsiang locates to the north of the palace of the conception a stupa 
commemorating Asita’s inspection of the wondrous infant 

Fa-hien seems to have seen but one stupa at the eastern gate to mark the spot 
where Gautama turned his chariot after beholding the sick man. Hiuen Tsiang places 
a vihdra, not a stupa, outside each of the four gates, “in which there are respectively 
figures of an old man, diseased man, a dead man, and a Sraman.” {Beal) Tlte 
differences between the two records seem to indicate that the observers were shown 
different objects. 

Fa-hien declares that a stupa was erected where Buddha “ appeared mounted on a 
white elephant when he entered his mother’s womb ” {Legge). Hiuen Tsiang says 
that the spot was marked by a vihdra, which contained a representation ( ? picture) of 
the scene 

A tree was shown to Fa-hien as marking the spot where Gautama sat and received 
a sanghdli robe from his aunt Frajapati. Hiuen Tsiang calls the robe a Kashdya, and 
was shown a stupa as marking the spot. 

The result of this detailed examination is that, although nearly all the holy places ' 

piscrepanoio, 5« the acoonnU of tto two pH- showu to Fa-hien Were shown also to Hiuen 

Tsiang, who notes several others in addition, yet 
the descriptions vary so materially that it is difllcult to believe that the two writers 
are describing the same places. ' My inference that the Kapilavastu described by Hiuen 
Tsiang must be distinct from the Kapilavastu described by the earlier pilgrim was 
founded solely on the irreconcileable discrepancies between the statements of the 
two pilgrims concerning the relative distances and bearings of Kapilavastu and 
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Pittance from Sravatii, 


neighbonriag; places. ThedisorepanoieB in description now adduced seem to me to give 
strong support to my proposition. 

The accounts given hy the two pilgrims of the Lumbini garden agree so far as 
Agrtemeut ns to LmnUni guden and B&ina> they touch one another. Soth authors also agree 

in placing Lan-mo, or R&magr4ma, 200 U, or 
about 87 to 40 miles east of theLumhini garden. This circumstance adds yet another 
proof to the evidence already conclusive that Bummin-dei is the site of the famous 
garden.^ It also teaches that .the pilgrims* figures are not to be lightly, tampered with. 

It has been proved that the two pilgrims agree substantially in their estimate of 

the distance of Kapilavastu from Sr&vasti. The 
distance from Br&vasti to PiprSvfl, is slightly 
greater than that to the city round Tilaurfi-£ot, but to oompeusate for this difference 
Hiuen Tsiang reckons from a spot north of Sr^vasti, while Fa-hien reckons from 
SrSvasti itself, and probably from the southern gate. This difference in starting point 
is enougli to account for several miles. The statement that the two pilgrims substaa> 
tially agree in their estimates of the distance between Kapilavastu and Sr&vasti is, 
therefore, not invalidated by the disooveiy that the Kapilavastu of Fa-Hieu lies about 
9 miles south east of the Kapilavastu of SUuen Tsiang. 

If I am asked the reason why, in or about A.D. 406, PiprfivS was regarded 
No wpiMation for existence of two Kapiia. as representing Kapilavasjiu, whereas in A.D. 
^“*'**' 635 the city on the B4ngang4 was regarded as 

representing the same place, I can only reply that I do not know the reason, and plead 
that ignorance concerning events which occurred fifteen hundred years ago is excusable. 
Hiueu Tsiang ascribes to Asoka Baja the erection of the stupa in the banyan grove 
half a mile south of the city where the Sdkya Tathfigata, after attaining enlightenment, 
met his father. That locality, as already observed, may be represented by Gutivfi, ‘ 
and oerttunly was south of Tilaur4-KQt. If Hiuen Tsiang can be supposed to have 
been mistaken in assigning this monument to Asoka, it is probable that the emperor, 
like Fa-hien, visited PiprSva, and that the change of the holy places took place during 
the disturbed period between the downfall of the Gupta empire and the rise of 
Harshavardhana, that is to say, during the sixth century.-* 

Asoka is also credited with the erection of stupas and pillars at the towns 

of Krakuohandra and Konagamand. The two 
pilgrims evidently visited the same two places 
as representing these towns. The Asoka pillar of Krakuchandra’s town is probably 
that which is now worshipped as a Mah4deo at Palt4 Devi. The Kopagainan4 
pillar is doubtless that now lying at the Nig411 S5gar. It was probably removed 
from Sisani&, a distance of eight miles, or, if Palt4 Devi be the site of Konaga* 
man&’s town, from Palta Devi, a distance of about 13 miles. One of the Baddhisj 

' Beal {“ Becoids," II, 25) tTaDaUtes:— "E’lOTnthia going en.t 300 U or ao, across a wild and deserted jungle, wo arriw 
at the kingdoaa of Lan-mo (Bhmagrhma)." Julien (1, 3'23} translates “ Bn psrtant de ce royanme, il se dirigea vers les , 
et, apris aroir fait environ denx eenta li h tiavers dea plaines ddsertes et des fordts sauvagus, il arrive an royanme e 
Lan-mo. (Batnagr&mn.)” At the rate of 40 li to the yq/ana, this estimate exactly egteas with Fa-hien 9 

statement (Chapter XSIII) that “ east from Bnddha'a biHh placs, and at a distance of five ffofanat, there is a kingdom 
called Bama." Julien ia clearly right. 

’ When revising the proofs of this paper in March -and June, 1901, I have carefully reconsidered the theory 
propounded in the text, and hare found no reason to change my opiuion. 


The Atoka piliaia. 
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P&la Icings of tlio eleventh or twelfth century may well have been responsible 
for tbo transfer. Buddhist inscriptions of late date have been found at Sahet- 
Mahet' in the Gondft District to the west and at Kasifl, in Gorakhpur’ to the east.* Mr- 
jMukhcrji notes that he formed the opinion that the NigAli Sftgar embankments had been 
repaired. The pillar was probably moved at the time of the repairs, which must have been 
subsequent to the .visit of Hiuen Tsiang, who found the monument in its original 
position. Of course, Hiuen Q?siang’s statement that the Asoka pillars bore inscriptions 
relating the circumstances of the Nirvftna of Krakuchandra Buddha and Konagamana 
Buddha simply means that at the lime of the pilgrim’s visit the Maurya characters 
had become obsolete and wore unintelligible either to him or his guides. The guides, 
then, after the manner of their kind, invented versions of the inscriptions which they 
could not read. 

Considering that Firoz Sh&h conveyed the Asoka pillars at Delhi, one from Mirath 
(Meerut), and the other from Topra near Amb&la (Umballal, no difficulty need be felt 
about the transport of the Honagamand pillar eight or thirteen miles. Coolies are 
cheap, and with enough coolies anything can he moved.* 

According to the well-known legends, which may have some basis of fact, the relics 

The «ii« of Bnaata oi Piprtra. QAufama Buddha were, immediately after -his 

crematiOL, divided into eight shares, of which 
the Sfikyas of Kapilavastu obtained one. Mtv Peppd’s stupa at Pipr&vd may well be 
the buildin" erected over the relics of Gautama obtained at his cremation. It is 
unlikely that the inscription is later than B.O. 400, and it is quite possible that it 
may be earlier. It is very odd, as Mr. Watters has observed, that neither of the 
Chinese pilgrims makes the least allusion to the stupa erected by the Sd^kyas of 
Kapilavastu over the cremation relics of Gautama. Even Fa*hien, who was taught 
to r^ard Pipi&vA as Kapilavastu, was not shown this important monument. I 
cannot oiler any plausible explanation of the omission, which is the more strange, 
because Fa*hien in his account of Kusinagara alludes to the legend of the division of 
the relics. (See Postscript.) 

The essay of Mr. Watters entitled ‘‘Kapilavastu in the Buddhist Books” is 
. . „ well worthy of attention.* It is based on the 

Tho coeptieism o£ Mr. WsHoib. , it. j i 

study of original Chinese authorities, and shows 
clearly that the knowledge of Kapilavastu possessed by Buddhist writers was hazy in the 
extreme. Mr. Watters writes in a very sceptical spirit, and apparently feels doubts 
as to tbe reality of tho S&kya principality in the Tara.i. Tho Piprdvd inscription, 
which was not known when Mr. Watters wrote, certainly fixes the SSkyas in the 
Tarai, and so limits the range of scepticism. 

It will be useful to place on record a note of the places in the neighbourhood of 

Piprava where ancient remains are known to 
near Pipr&vfi. exist. The stupa of Buddha’s relics near the 


Tfao coeptieism o£ Mr. Wattcra. 


'B^ns near Pipr&vfi. 


‘ Tho Sabot-Maliet I® V, S.=A.D. 1U9, asstatoaby Dr. Hoey. Kielhornin Ind. 

Ant, Vol. XXIV, 176, oandidly admila that Dr. Hoey'c version is an improvoment on bis own. 

> This inccripUon was fonnd near tbe Matd Kuuwar medimval image o£ a Buddha or Bsahisaltva near Kasin. 
It does not eeem to bo dated, but tbo long test has not yet been edited. Before I quitted India in Match, 1900, I sent' 
the stone to the Itncknow Provincial Museum. 

» Concerning the movements of heavy etatues see J.S. A. S., for January 1900, pages 24 and 143. 

■T. St At St, July, 1898, pogo 533. 
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village of Kpr&vft stands to the west of the high road from Nantrarh, and about half 
a mile from the frontier, A group of mounds# including apparently siupas, lies about 
half a mile to the west of tho relic alupa, and there is another mound of ruins more 
than a quarter of a mile to tho cast. There are two mounds beyond, that is to the east 
of, the Sisvfi, reservoir and a few miles distant to the south-east in tho BuM Grant 
there are several mounds. A large mass of ruins esdsts at Piprl, about nine miles from 
Piprfivti, three miles south from Birdpur, and about half a mile cast from the high 
road. Tho remains of what must have been a considerable town exist round the 
Trigonometrical Survey station at Gbaus, two and a quarter miles from Birdpur. 
These ruins lie chiefly on tho west side of tho road, but extend across it, and are 
separated from tho Pipri ruins by not more than a mile. An ancient tank exists at 
Ehmpur, 2^,- miles south-west of Pipr&vfi. 

At a greater distance, may ho mentioned remains near Chandapi\r somo four miles 
west from Paltft Devi; Kummin-dei No. 2 (Bepori, page dj; KatahlS near this 
Bummin-dei, a very extensive site described by Buohanan-Hamilton (“ Eastern India”, 
II, 396), and Sirwant, about miles south of Chillia police station. In an easterly 
direction I suspect that many ruins may exist, but at Pillar No. 40 the boundary bonds 
southward and Nepalese territory projects in tho British dominions, so that details are 
not known. 


Bcin«in< north Gotnkhpnr Distriet. 


There is no doubt that many remains of interest exist along tho northern boun- 
dary of tho Gorakhpur District, some in British, 
and somo in Nopalpso territory. But this part 
of the country is very difiioult of access and is unhealthy, so that it is rarely visited 
by Europeans. As Mr. Mukhorji notes (page 69), an Asoka pillar is repotted to 
exist north of the Niohlaul police station, in about 27® 28' N. lat. and 83® 49' E. long. 


The Bobini river, which falls into the Bftptl near Gorakhpur, is mentioned 
iu some of the Buddhist legends as flowing between Kapilavastu and the other S&kya 
city, variously named Koli, Devaddba, or VySgbra-pura. The map shows the western 
branch of this river about fourteen miles east of the Til^r, and the eastern branch, 
also called the Bagbela, three miles farther on. Dr. Hooy, who visited this part of 
the frontier early in 1898, reports that the tappa, or subdivision, east of the Bagbela 
is known as Bagbaur, and with great probability connects these names with VySgbra- 
pura. On the bank of the river Jharahi, about two miles south-east from Par&si-Bazaar, 
which is five or six miles north of the frontier, Dr. Hoey found a wellrpreserved 
atttpa) and in a river-bed some four miles north of Par&st, he found the capital of a 
pillar, “ 3J or 4 feet iu diameter, and well carved ” {Pioneer, 25th March, 1898). 


I think that the town of Koli (Devadftha, or Vyaghra-pura) may be located on the 

Probable Bite of Kali. Bagbela river, some seventeen or eighteen 

miles east of Bummin-dei. 

I am disposed to think that the Sftkya country was the Terai extending east- 

ThoSikya country. ward from the point where the Eftpti leaves 

the hills to the Little Gandak, that is to say, that 
it lay between the kingdoms of Sr&vasti and Ramagrftma. (B. long. 81® 63' to 83® 49'.) 
The southern boundary cannot at present be defined. 
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The distance castn’ard from the Lumhini garden to H&magrSma kingdom was 
Eam»gt&ma. neatly 40 miles. The capital "will, I think, he 

found in Nepalese territory near the frontier, 
north, or a little east of north from Nichlaul police station. A village named Dhar- 
mauli (= Dharmapuri) is on the frontier, and the name has a Buddhist look. 

The “ ashes slupa'\ where the ashes of Gautama Buddha’s funeral pyre were 

supposed to he enshrined, is probably the great 
Tho*'iislics*/«i)a. ^ stttpa atLauriyaNavandgarh in the Ohamparan 

District. Mr. Mukherji informs me that the name Navandgarh given by Cunningham 
is incorrect, and that Nandangarh should he substituted. 

Kusinagara must, in my opinion, be far in 
Uniinagiita. the interior of NepCLl, and certainly across the 

first range of hills.' 

The programme of exploration recommended by Mr. Mukherji is probably beyond 
° , tlie powers of the Arohseological Survey as at 

ProRramojo of exploration. present organized, and would in any case require 

several seasons for its execution. An obvious difliculty is that most of the sites are 
within NeptllosG territory, and however great may be the good will of the NepSlese 
central government, exploration in foreign territory is much more troublesome than in 
a British District. 

The site which I believe to he that of Sr&vasti is in such a remote situation and so 

buried in forest that it is not likely to he ever 
minutely surveyed. If the Nep&lese authorities 
consent, a fortnight might be profitably spent in superficial research. Attention, 
should he speoially directed to the verification or reputation of the reports current 

about the existence of Asoka pillars. lEusinagara, 
at the other end of the Buddhist holy land, may 
lie buried in a place for ever inaccessible to European research. 

At the site of Hiuen Tsiang’s Elapilavastu there is ample scope for prolonged 

research, which should be so conducted as to 
Kopilarastn of Hiuen Tsiung. avoid Unnecessary destruction. The mounds at 

Gutivd and Lori-kuddn, and the interior of Tilaurd-!Kot seem specially deserving of 
attention. 

Faith Devi should be surveyed, and the country about Chhndhpfir should he 

examined in order to determine the site of 
ILrakuchandra’s town. These localities are in the 


Sr&TMti. 


Eutinagan. 


Falt& DeTl and ObftndapQr. 

Basti District, in British territory. 


Sisania Fhnro docs not look promising for 
excavation, hut the locality should be surveyed. 
The Piprhva group of ruins is of exceptional interest. The stupa containing relics 

of Buddha opened by Mr. Peppd is certainly 
one of the oldest buildings in India, and it is 
very desirable that this building should be thoroughly cleared, and the procession 
paths and all other structural details fully surveyed. Much excavation remains to be 


Siranid Funre. 


Fipravd. 


' I aball bbotUy publish an essay on tbs position of Kusinsgsro and the " ashes stupa.' 
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RammiQ'dei. 


done before the plan and arrangement of the neighbouring edifices can he understood. 
I know that the Messrs. Peppd are ready and anxious to promote further investigations 
and I have no doubt that the other sharers in the estate, if properly approached, 
•will give their consent. It is quite possible that other early inscriptions may he 
found in some of the buildings. 

The Bummin-dei mound, -which unquestionably represents the Lumhini garden, 

the traditional birth place of Gautama Buddha, 
is worthy of detailed survey and thorough ex- 
ploration. The mound is a compact manageable mass of ruins, and seems to include 
all the eight stupas mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang, as well as the fine temple partially 
exposed by Mr. Mukherji. A month’s work with an adequate supply of labour would 
probably be required on this site. Provisions are procurable without much difficulty. 
It is desirable that a preliminary reconnaissance survey should be run along the 

northern boundary of the Gorakhpur District, on 
Northern boundaty of Gora-khpnr. frontier, and the position of the 

principal ancient sites ascertained. Such a survey will probably result in the certain 
determination of the sites of both Koli and Bamsgr&ma, and some Asoka pillars may 
possibly be discovered. The working season in this region is very limited. Before 
Christmas the climate is too feverish to allow of exploration with safety. January 
and Pebruary are the best months for work. It is, perhaps, just possible that 
BSmagrkma may lie to the east of the Gandak at Bkwan Garhi near Soharik in the 
Bdmnagar pargana of the Champhran District, but the distance from Bummin-del to 
Bdwan Garni is too great, and I think it more probable that B&magrkmawill be found 
about north-north-east from Mchlaul in Nepalese territory, near Dbarmauli, 

The Champdran District presents an immense field for research. The most 

important sites are at LauriyS-Nandangarh 
Champhrar Rutnet. (Navandgarh), which I think represents the 

ashes stupa,"^ and at Bas&r or Basdrh, the ancient Vais&li. Dr. Hoey has recently 
expressed doubts as to the identity of Basdrh and Yaisdii,* but the identification can 
be fully proved. Cunningham’s account of the place is extremely defective and 
unsatisfactory.® 

The remarkable mound at Chanktgarh, which is probably a fortress, should be 
surveyed,'* and the remains at Bdmpurwd, where two Asoka pillars exist, also require 
survey.® I think that the road from Fdtaliputra (Patna) to Ku^inagara passed through 
Basarh (Vaisali), Kesariya,® Lauriyd-Arardj,® Bettiah, Lauriyd-Nandangarb, Ohdnkl- 
garh, Rdmpurwd, and the Bhikna Thori pass. It probably then went round by a 
circuitous route along the existing road through the Churid Gbdti pass. Ruins are 
said to exist at Bdngarh and other places across the Bhiknd Thori pass. The country 
beyond the passes is closed to Europeans. 


' Cnsiiingbnoi, Arch. Bep. 1, 6S— 74, XVI, 104 ; XXII, 42. 

> J. A. S. Jin Port I, Vol. LXIX (1900), p. 78. 

’ Areh. Sep. I, 65—64 ; XVI, 8—16, 34. 89—91. The name is TOV or ajUTV,. 

* “Cbanbec" of the maps: called “Chandki" b.r Mr. GatTiak in ilrcA. JBejp., XVI, 109 ; and muenlled "JinV 
Kot ” or ” Garb “ by Mr. Carlleyle, in Hid XXll, 60. Mr. Mnkbeiji visited this place and gave me seme notes about it. 

• Arei. Rep. XVI. 110 ; XXII. 61. 

‘ Areh. Sep. 1. 64- 67 ; XVI, 16. 

’ Arch. Sep, 1, 67. 'Ihe Asoka inecriptions hare bees edited by Bubler in Epigraphia Indiea. 
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This HsJ nr sites for exploration might he inde.rinitcly extended. Enough has 

. ... , heen said to show how unfounded is the notion 

ln;'('ti<'.-lirn r! irmr Isoatc. 

which was current a few years ago, tliat all 
needful arehsenlogionl exploration had already heen done. In reality, with very few 
exceptions, the worh accomplished is of the nature of a very imperfect reconnaissance 
survey, and nearly everything in the w.ay of detailed, accurate, study of tlic iunu- 
morahlc remains in Northern India remains to he done. The work still left undone 
is sufllcicnl to occupy generations of explorers. 

YINXENT A. SMITH. 

Ciinar.xnsv ; 

-Yrrfr.'-r J90X 


rOSTSCniPT. 

Professor Rhys Davids has favoured me with a proof of his paper entitled “ Asoka 
and the Huddha-roHcs” which will appear in the July number of the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and from which I extract the following passage: — 

“Our rldffl Mithority, llic Mnliu-parinibt.Mia Siittunla, which c.m he dated approximately in the 
fifth century U.C.,* utatc* that after the cremation of the llmlJha’^ hotly nt Ku^infira, the fragments 
that rtmained were divided into eight jtorliiJnf . There eight portions were nllottcd as follows 

1. To Aj.'it.a'attn, king of Mngadha. 

is. To the Licchavis Vcn’tli. 

3. To the Sfifcyas of Knpilavastu. 

4. To the Bulis of Allakapp.i. 

fi. To the Kolias of Rfimaguma. 

C. To the brahmin of Vofliadlpa. 

7. To the Mnllas of PCva. 

8. To the Mnllas of Kusinurfi. 

Drona, the btt:hmin xvho made the division, received the vessel in which the body had been ere* 
mated. And the Moriyts of Fippbnlivana, whoso embassy claiming a share of the relies only arrived 
after the division had been made, received the ashes of the funer.al pyre. 

Of the above, all except the Sfikyns and the two brahmins based their claim to a share on the 
fact that thcj' also, like the deceased teacher, were Ksliatriya.s. The brahmin of Vethadipa claimed 
bis bfcause bo was a brabmin ; and the Sakyns claimed llicirs on the ground of their relationship. All 
ten promised to put up a cairn over their portion, and to cstabii»h a festival in its honour. 

Of these ton cairns, or ttupat only one has heen discovoicd — that of the Sftkyns. The careful ex- 
cavation of Mr. Peppd makes it cortniii that this tliipa had never been opened until bo opened it. 
The inscription on the casket states that "This deposit of thn remains of the Exalted One is that of 
the S&kyns, the brethren of the Illustrious One.” It behoves those who would maintain that it is not, 
to advance some explanation of the fasts showing how thoy nre consistent with an}’ other theory. I/Ve 
arc bound in these matters to accept, ns a working hypothesis, iho most reasonable of various possibi- 
lities. The bypotbesis of forgery is in tliis cose simply uuthinkoblc. And we are fairly entitled to 
ask : " If this tlujia and these remaine nre not wbat they purport to be, then what are they ?” As it 
stands the insoription, short as it is, is worded in jnst the manner most oonsistent with the details given 
in the Suttanta. * And it ndvnncce the very same claim (to rclationsbip) which the S&kyos alone are 

' Thnt is snbstantially, os to not only idc.'u, but words. Tbero was dotting of i'l nnd crossing of t’s afterwards. It 
was naturally when they came to write (Iicso documents ilint tbe regulation of ortbograpliy nnd dmleet arose. At the time 
when the Suttanta was first put topetber ont of oidcr material, it was arranged for recitation, not for tending, and writing 
was used only for notes. Bee the introduction to my " Dialogues of iho Duddha," vol. i. 
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stated in Suttanta to have advanced. It does not throw much light on the question to attribute these 
coincidences to mere chance, and so far no one has ventured to put forward any explanation except the 
simple one that the tiupa is the S&kya tope.” 

My identification of the Pipr&v^ site militbe Kapilavastu of Ea*hien rests upon the 
pilgrim’s description of his itinerary. Professor Ehys Davids by a wholly independent 
line of argument arrives at tbe same conclusion that Eapilavastu is represented by 
the Piprbv^ group of ruins. I am convinced that Professor Bhys Davids’ argument 
is sound and that tbe stupa opened by Mr. Pepp4 really contained the relics of tbe 
Shhya sage enshrined by bis Shkya bretbem shortly after bis decease and cremation. 

If tbe correctness be admitted of tbe conclusion which Professor Ebys Davids 
and I have reached by wboEy independent processes of reasoning, it is plain that tbe 
Piprhva group of ruins is for many reasons of tbe highest importance, and that the 
systematic survey and exploration of tbe locality by a competent expert would be a 
matter of world-wide interest. 

But I cannot discern any prospect of tbe work being done. 


3rd June 1901. 


V. A. S. 
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CHAPTER I. 


INTEODUCTION. 


Knture of tlir cosntry. 


I. ToroGUAniv or thb Tabai, NKpAii. (Plato i;. 

S INCE there is no map of tho Tarai, it is not easy to oxamino the region of the 
acoiont and now forgotten Siikya-kingdom.^ There is no road in any direction, 

the pedestrians travelling in tho fields and across 
Ko M»p ft t»t»i eiifh. nullahs and streams, whioh are seldom bridged. 

Tlic cart track is so circuitous, that it takes at least double the direct distance before 
tho bullock carts reach their destination. 

The Tarai is a lint country, crossed by mountain streams, which flow from north 

to south, and at short distances from one another. 
Of these streams, Bfingang& and Dftno or KurhA 
arc tho largest ; while JAmufir, SiswA, MArthi, Kothi, and TilAr, which are between 
tho two largest, are of smaller breadth. The Tarai (literally Taldi from Sanskrit 
Tala — below or lower region) is generally cultivated, excepting those parts, which 
are covered with forests. One forest extends westward from tho BAngangA and 
northward from ChitrA>dci. A smaller one is from TilaurA on south, to NiglivA on 
cast, Bikuli on the norjh-cast, and Jagdispm* and SAgarwA on the west. Two more 
forests I saw on my way to SainA MainA, one extending westward from near SAraj- 
purA, tho other on my right, about a mile off. Tho forest of SainA MainA is along 
the foot of the hills, extending cast and west, how far I have no£ seen. Since the 
forests are all reserved by tho NepAl Government, nobody being allowed to out even 
for fuel, they are full of wild animals, which generally intrude upon the neighbouring 
villages ; as I saw one tiger almost attacking mo one day near tho ruins of TilaurA* 
kot ; BO that exploration of the ruins was not altogether without risks and difficulties. 
The sites of ancient ruins may ho divided into two main groups. The western 
, , , . . ono consists of SisaniA, GutivA, Lori-KudAn, 

TaulivA, AxaurA-kot, and Bikuli with ChitrA-dei 
and TilaurA-kot in tho centre, whioh I propose to identify with Eapilayastu. The 
second group is that of Bummin>dei with SainA MainA on the north, the two SisaniAs 
on the west, and Bobni on the south-west. To these two groAps may be added a 
third,— that of PiprAvA, which occupies tho southern apex of the triangle, made up 
with the other two. 

But to map out this tract;, which was the first duty entrusted to me, required a 
ininflicicut expiointions and low my map wiw good deal of travelling in different directions, for 

ivhioh purpose I had insufficient time. I had 
only one or two marches, while removing my camp ; — two from PipravA to TilaurA, 
one from TilaurA to Hummin-dei and, after paying a flying visit to SainA MainA from 
B>ummin-dci, hack to PiprAvA. I had therefore to consult the little compass attached 
to my watch, or tho sun, while journeying, — and thus took the bearings. And 
counting the distance by the hours of march, and from what I heard from the 
villagers, I jotted down from memory what I saw when I reached camp. These 


done. 
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General Onnningham’g Map not satiefaotorj’. 


jottings axe the basis of tbe map I have compiled for this Report, which, I think, is 
reliable, so far as it goes for rough consultation. My map has also been, so far as 
possible, connected with and based on sheet No. 188, Revenue Map of North* 
Western Provinces and Oudh, and on scale of one inch to a mile. (See Plate No. 1.) 

II. Peeviotis Exploeations. 

I need not dwell upon the identifications of General Cunningham and his assistant, 

which did not yield satisfactory results. That 
K&si& was not Rusinagar, was proved by Mr. 
Vincent A. Smith in his “ Remains near Kasia. ” And that Bhuilfi Pdl did not 
fulfil the conditions of Kapilavastu, was noted by scholars as soon as the so-called 
discovery was announced. When I was studying the Lives of the Buddha from the 
Nepfilese and Tibetan sources, some fifteen years ago, I noted that Rapilavastu was 
situated near tbe Himalaya mountains and in the Madhyadesa ; which statement did 
not support-tbe identification of the Bhuilfi T&l. Naturally I was led to look for the 
site in the NepdleseTarai, somewhere near where the modern Rohin flows. 

In March 1893, the discovery of a Priyadarsi pillar, by Major Jaskaran Sing of 
of the Nigffli pillar. BaMmpur, at Bairfit,-a deserted site in 

Pargana Kolhwa of Tehsi) NepAlgunj was 
announced, which news went the round of newspapers in the spring of 1893 and 
raised great hopes in the antiquarian world. In March 1896, Dr. Fuhrer was 
deputed to take estampages. He could not find this hut .instead found another 
at Nigliva on the hank of a large tank, called Sfegar. Tbe inscription recorded the 
pilgrimage of King Priyadarsi, who had, in the 14th year of his reign, increased the 
Stupa of Kanaka-muni. 

This discovery raised high hopes amongst Orientalists. Next year Dr. Piihrer 

Dr Fuhrer’* aeputatione again deputed to advise in the excavation 

of Konagaman&’s Stupa, which, however, has 
not been hitherto undertaken ; nor has the Stupa even been found. He went from 
NiglivS, to Rumrain-det, where another Priyadarsi Ldt had been discovered ; and an 
inscription, about 3 feet below -surface, had been opened by the NepMese. The 
Discover of Bummin-dei Pillar with Priya- inscription recorded the fact of King Pnyadatsi s 
dawi ineoriptwn. visiting Lumbinigramfi, where Buddha was born, 

in the 21st year of his reign. This fact, with the name of Rummin-dei, — the corrup- 
tion of Lumhinidevi, — at once set at rest all doubts as to the exact site of the 
traditional birth-place of Gautama Buddha. The key to the site of Kapilavastu 
being thus found, Dr. Puhrer went north-west .ind very vaguely located the site 
amidst jungles and the villages of Ahirauli, Siunagar, and RamSpurllt on the south, 
and Jagdispur on the north. ( Progress Report for 1897, page 4.) He also identified 
Nabhikfi, the birth-place of Krakuchandra with Lori-KndSn and Gutiv^l (page 19, 
Sdkya Muni's BtHk^Place). 

In 1898, Dr. Piibver was again deputed to tho Tarai to assist the Nep&l Govern- 
ment with advice and suggestions as regards the 

His Ihird tour , ^ ff , . 

best course to be followed in the excavation on tlie 
sites of Kapilavastu ; for which purpose the Darhar had sanctioned a sum of Rs. 2,009. 
Finding some ruined mounds in the forest of Sfigarw&, and near the tank Sligar, 
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wliouco tlic v.illago*niimc is (U’rived, the Doctor halted here for about two mouths, 
superintoiiding the excavations, wliich had been commenced in the previous year by 
General Kharpa Singh, the Governor of PAlpA. Kxcavations were started on 22nd 
December 1897, and continued till the beginning of Jlarch 1898; about 200 coolies, 
mostly being employed for a \vp(!k at a time, who returned to their villages; 

and then a fresh relay of labourers tfiok their place. Several Stupas were found and 
ruthlessly destroyed. The large number of the Stupas, which ho identified as the 
" Massacre of the. SAkyas ” were no sooner traced than destroyed in the hope of finding 
relics, which, however, we.ro very poor, consisting of a few carved bricks, relic-vessels 
or caskets, containing some gohl ydr/as, greenish crystals, beads, ruby, and pieces of 
bones. His alleged discovery of several inscriptions in "pro-Asoka” characters has 
been proved to be notba^ed on facts. .-Vltogcthor his results were very unsatisfactory 
and not le.s.s eonllicting. llh Monograjth and Progress Reports have been found to 
be full of mist.akes. 

Another imjiortant ftml was announced in , January of the last year, when Mr. W. 
niffoTtryof rrii>. I’oppc oxcavatcd the uioiindat PiprAva, in the 

f. risrir'i. core of which, and in the rectangular chamber, he 

discovered a largo .*-tonc-hox, in which were loiind five caskets, — four of soapstone and 
one crv.stal, coiit.aining bones, gold ptar.s, and heads of sorts, as also some figures, etc. 
]Jut the most important of tlic.-^c finds was an inscription in the “pre-A.soka ” charac- 
ters, recording that this’ was the relic {Sariras) of tho Buddha, enshrined by his SAkya 
relatives. This inscrijition, like those of Bummin-doi and NiglivA, showed that the 
Ivapilavnstu region must be very close to them, which surmise subsequent investiga- 
tions sustained. ^ 

.(Vftcr Dr. Pulircr’s retirement, I was deputed by the Government of the North- 

Western Provinces and Oudh to Iho Tarai to 
Mr.M«khcrii>d.puwi„nf.nnor:<.r..i... exploration. Major Waddell, I.M.S., 

also received permission from tho Govornmont of India to join in tho investigation. 
That gentleman preferred to work independently; and I am alone responsible for the 
investigations recorded in this Report. I was assisted by ono draftsman, who joined 
me later on. The results will show how far I have utilized the short time I had at ray 
disposal. 


III. Naiuiative of my Tour. 

Receiving instructions from Mr. Vincent A. Smith, Commissioner of Fyzahad, and 

tho Bon’ble Mr.C. W. Odling, C.S.L, Secretary and 
Tonr cominrnc»a. Chief Engineer to Government, North-Western 

Provinces and Oudh, I loft Lucknow on tho 23rd January last, and, continually journey- 
ing, without making any halt, rcaohed TaulivA, tho head-quarters of the NopA'leso Tarai, 


on tho evening of tho 25th. Tlic next morning, I went to NiglivA and saw Major Waddell. 
My further proceedings were toinpornrily arrested hy orders from Government, and I, 
returned to Gorakhpur. On the receipt of afresh telegram from Government, I pro- 
KxploTM.on M..1 „cavMin„ brgun Tilnuta- c^eded again to NepAl, and began, on 3rd Pebru- 
i»>t* ary last, exploration and excavation at the TilaurA- 

kot and its neighbourhood, which impressed mo as very promising of results. On the 6th, 
1 visited the ruins at SAgnrwA, which disappointed me as not the site of Kapilavastu, 
located hy Dr. riilircr. But closer inspection showed me that TilaurA-kot was 
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most like y the city of thie Buddha’s father. I went on excavating the local mounds 
and exploring the neighbourhood till the 9th, whon Major Waddell, who was up to 
this time away, came and suddenly stopped all excavations and, telling me to prepare 
plans of the ruins at S&garw& and Tilaur&, went away the same morning. 

Accordingly, I engaged myself in surveying and drawing till the 20th, when I 

received a pencil note from Major Waddell, who 

Major Waddell inierrnpts my irork. Nephl On the 22nd, informing mo that he was 

again going out, exploring the country, and that 1 should now continue the excavations. 
Accordingly, returning from S&garwh, I began again excavations on a very largo scale 
at Tilaur&-kot and Ohitra,-dei, and, completing the exploration for several miles around 
in order to prepare a rough map, as instructed by Mr. Vincent A. Smith, I marched, 
on 11th March, towards Rummin-dei, the Lumbini-vana of the Buddhistic geography, 
which I reached the next day. 

After clearing the jungles, I minutely examined the big mound and set the 

Nep&lese coolies to excavate at the promising 

Ancient moDTinieDts eihomed at Riimmio.dei. , ~ 

places. From the very commencement, the 
diggings brought out to light several remains, not less successfully than at Tilaurh and 
Chitrh-dei. The principal find was the anterior temple of M4y^devi, of which the 
beautifully ornamented plinth in brick exists. Remains of several small Stupas and 
other edifices were also exposed. 

On the 19th, 1 visited the ruins of Sainh Mainh at the foot ’of the hills and hidden 
in the thick forest of sSl. The days became so hot now that t'ho Nep&lese Captain and 
his men left for the hills; and myself and my draftsman fell sicL Finishing, 
therefore, my survey, and taking photographs, as quickly I could, I left Rummin-dei on 
the .29th March, and exploring the ruins of the two Sisanifi^, reached Piprfiv& the same 
day. Here I took sketcVes and photographs, excavating here and there. I visited a 
„ . . , , third Sisanift in Nepftlese Tarai and a second 

Rummin-dei about four miles west of Ohfind&p&r, 
and returned to Lucknow on the 5th April last. 

The actual time taken by the Nep&lTour is, therefore, about two months, of which 
for about six weeks I had unimpeded work. And considering the results, I trust that 


, _ . I may he credited with having made the best use' 

Issumeieat iirae. ^ ^ ^ . 

of the insufficient time I had at my disposal. 

In my late tour I was rather badly equipped; for both the Survey and Drawing 

Dicadvantage. 1 laboured under. implements and the photographic apparatus were 

old and not in good order, which gave me a great 
deal of trouble in my work. I was allowed only one draftsman, and Jhe joined me 
late. And my work grew so much in exploration, direction, supervision of excavations- 
and taking notes, that I hardly found time for drawing on the spot. I took several 
sketches with detailed measurements. And latterly my draftsman and I fell siok. 
Though labouring under these disadvantages, I succeeded in gathering a mass of 
information and illustrations and made a lot of discoveries, of which the identification of 
Rapilavastu might be the most important. The results are embodied in this Report. 

The establishment on the part of the Hep51 Government, which was attached to my 


Replies, esiabiisbment and gmuts. Consisted of a Captain (Bhimsen Ohhatri) 

and a gang of 12 JPdfidfi diggers, supplemented by 
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men from tl)C plains, ns occasion required. Of last year’s grant ofEs. 2,000, there was 
a saving of Bs. 800. This year’s sanction for excavation was Bs. 2,000+800=Rs. 2,800 
granted by ttic Durbar, of wbicli only about Bs. 300 were expended. And I under- 
stand that there is about Bs. 2, COO still arailablo for next year’s work without the 
necessity of further grant. 

In conclusion, I cannot sufficiently fool grateful to Mr. Vincent A. Smith, whose 
... ..... . . scholarly instructions and help enabled me to dis- 

GrMlfcflpIroniMr. V.A.BraiUi. , * . 

cbnrgo successfully the duties entrusted to me. I 
should also thank Babu Shohrat Singh of ChftndApftr, who, at his request, gave me 
great help 
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CHAPTER n. 

HISTORY OR KAPILAVASTU.* . 

TSprelWorio times, aocordfag to Buddhist legends, sthen the sote Mae ^ over 
i the Kosaia kingdom in great praspetity, a desooudant of Ikshndka I. taom as 

Birudhaka or Sujatta lost liis first queen, by whom 
Prehistoric period. fiyg daughters. He married 

a second queen, by whom he had a son.’ She claimed succession to the throne for her 
son ; and the old king was persuaded to yield to her demands. The sons and daughters 
of the first queen xvere therefore sent away on exile from Potala or S&keta, the capital 
of the Kosaia kingdom. The princes with their followers proceeded in a northern 
direction through large forests, which thickly covered the land. They arrived at an 
unpeopled wild,* where was the hermitage of a saint, Kapila by name ; near which 
flowed a river, mentioned by some authoriti^ as Bha.girathi,— most probably the Ban- 
gangd of the present day. With the permission of theBiahi, the royal brothers founded 

a town here which they named after the saint, 
PoBcdaiion of K*piLi«.ta. Eapilavaslu, literally the seat of Kapila. And in 

order to preserve the purity of their race, the four brothers married the four younger 
sisters, appointing the eldest as queen-mother. Hearing this, their father, the king of 
Potala, exclaimed “ Sdhya, Sihya “ well done, well done whence the well known 
name of Sdkya was derived. It may also have been derived from the S&ka tree, as 
DeriTaiionof fiftkya and Gautama and gftkya- the tribe of the S&Ia forest. These S&kyas were 
pnttiya samanaa. ^ jjjg Ksbattriya caste of the clan of Oautama i 

whence the Buddha is sometimes known as Gautama, vulgarised in Burmese as 
“ Gaudama.” For the same reason, his step-mother, Praj&pati, is also called Gautam!. 
From the SSkyas, his followers, in the lifetime of the Buddha, were known as 8&kya- 
puttija Samanas. 

The eldest sister, Priyfi, was, in course of time, struck with white leprosy, which 
being thought infectious^ she was exiled to a cave in a forest near a river. At the same 
time, it so happened, that the king of Benares, R&ma by name, was attacked by the 
same disease, and had therefore to resign his kingdom to his son, and to retire into the 
same forest to die. But by a miraculous coiuoidence, he was cured, while seated under 
a kolan or kalau tree (Nauolea cordifoUa), and seeing the queen in the same condition 
cured and married her. His son, hearing Ms recovery, came here and, on his refusal to 
return to Benares, built a town with walls, tanks and every needful defence and 


‘ Ccmpilfd from (1) Bigandet’a Zegend efthe Savdama from tbe Burmwe ; (2) S. Hardy’s Manual of Buidiim 
from tbe CeylontMi ;.{3) Rockbill'sr XsTe of the Buddha from the Tibetan 5 (4) E. Mittra’s Zalita Viitdra from Nepilew } 
(6) Alabaster’s Wheel efZaa from tbe Siamese ; (6) Shys David’s Buddhism ftom the Ceylonese ; (7) Hem’* Buddhism 
from tbe Ceylonese j (8) Edkin's Chinese Buddhism ; (9) Aswaghosa’a Buddha’charita from the Chinese by S. Beal ; dO ) 
VinUTt Bapilavaslu in S. A. & Jonmaf for 1898 ; and (11) Saered Boohs of the JEast.ViAnxaeton Vinai/a mi Sutras. 

‘ These legends hare been often printed j bn» Irepioduee tbem, because they are necessarily referred fo in the ronrse 
^f disentsion as to tbe identification of tbe holy pieces. 

* Benares is mentioned by both Bigandetin his Oaudama, page 10, and S. Hardy in bis Manual of Buddhism, psio 
131 

•There wis a great forest of Sftka(Sfiln} tte« on tbebankoffllskcandonthelowersbpesof tbe.HbnsWy*' 
Ambathasutta of tbe Digha-Nihayu III, 1—15. 
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ornnmcnl. Tho town wns cniicd Koh or Knulya from tlio kalau tree {Naticleo 
cordifolia), in whicli the king nt first took shelter. It was also called Vyftghra-pura from 
a tiger, l).v whoso means the princess was discovered in the cave. It was also called 

Kpnr.datlrn of Ko!t r.r nrraaMin. Wcvaddlia oT Dovahrado,® tlic tank of the gods; and 

the descendants of the king were known as S^olies, 
hefwepii whom and the Sdkyas a close affinity was established by intermarriages. 
Bolwcen these two towns flowed a small river Robini (Bigandet’s Oaudama, page 12)! 
On the hanks of the llohini or Robita were gardens. The Koli RftjA appeared to be 
subordinate to that of Kapilavaslu. There were Kolians also at RfimagrAina, where 
they erected, long after, a Stupa over the one-eighth of the relics of the Buddha they got 
nt Kusinngar. The king of Knpilavnstu, who was no better than a great landlord, like 
the Taluqd.ar of our days, appeared to ho subordinate to the monarch of Kosala as 
subsequent ovents showed. 

From Ulkfimukha, the name of the eldest brother, the first king of Kapilavastu, to 

lliiinririi jv'tif.t triiji uni! ^^hanadurga Or Jayascna, fhc groat-grandfathet of 

II, e Buddha, there intervened 82,010 reigns. The 
contemponary of Jayasena was Aukaka of Uoradiiha. The former had a son, Singha- 
hnnu. and a daughter, .TasodliftrA. TItc latter had a son Anjana and a dnughtevICanchana. 
KftnchanA was married to Singhahanu, and Jasodharfi to Anjana. This Anjana, the 
king of DevadAha, is well known in Buddhistic history ns correcting an era, then current 
and known as haudza, in which great error had crept. Correcting the errors with 
imtUciion tjf « nrr rrm ly Anj»n» of Dcra- hclp of Bcn’alo, o oclchrnted hermit, he did 

nway with the era 8040, on a Saturday on the new 
moon of Tabaofiff or Phalguna (.March) and established his own on Sunday next on the 
first day of the waxing moon of the month of Tagos (Ohailra) in 691 B. C., which was 
afterwards known ns the Grand Epoch or the Anjana era. (Bigandet’s Oaudama, 
page 13.) 

In the 30th year of the new era, Suddhodnna was born of K&nchana, the sister of 
SuddhoJhank Anjana, who also had two sons, Suprabuddha and 

Dandap.ini, and two daughters, Mftya and Praja- 
pati, AIAyAdcvi being born in tho J2th year. Suddodhana was taught in the sciences 
by EAladcwalu, the chief counsellor of Singhahanu. Anjana married his two daughters 
to Suddhodnna, while tho latter was in his 18th year, and in the 28th of tho new era. 
At BevadAlia, tho marriage was celebrated in an immense building, especially erected 
out of tho town and in a grove of mango trees, in the middle of which a spacious hall 
was arranged with infinite art. (Bigandet’s Gaudowia, page 15.) While yet a prince, 
Suddhodana repulsed the hillmcn of tho PAndava tribe, who raided in his country. 

Shortly after his marriage, his father, Singhahanu, died ; and Suddhodana became 
king, who, with his amiable wife, MAyAdevi, observed the five precepts and ten royal 
duties. According to a Chinese version, MahAnflma Vasishtha was his chief minister 

His p.)ace at KapilarMla, culW 
according to Zahta Fistara, had pavilions, doors, 
gates, windows, rooms, towers, and temples, ns also extensive inner apartments, and 
fafnishod with musical instruments. The king also improved the town with many 

' From tli« aepanile rouiiilstion of llil* and Kaiilyn, m given by BIgaiidet Id tbo Lrgrnd of Gatiiiama onpaa tt. .. 
find that Devadfiba was originally a ditfersnl town from thi other. ' 
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tanks, roads, squares, crossings, markets, highways, and temples. Jewels appeared 
pendent iTndflr networks oTer towers, palaces, and gateways ; while cloths of various 
colours were suspended from trees. 

OrientaBsts are in the habit of discrediting the life of the Buddha, because it 

lie Buddh* life fa not 80 ]ego»da,y and Contains legendary matters. When a story verges 
nntrnBtwottiiy bs goneiaily thonght. on the miraculous, whatever substratum of truth 

it contains is thrown away as not worth consideration. But we do not throw away 
wheat, because it contains chaff. What we do is first to separate the wheat from the 
chaff and utilize it. Now, analysing the Life of the Buddha and taking out the legends, 
which we can safely relegate to the region of folklore, we find the residue as quite 
prosaic and common, each event being in its proper place in the natural sequence of 
cause and effect. All took place in natural order. There is nothing strange, for 
example, in the fact of a pregnant woman (Mfby&devi) paying a visit to her father’s 
garden, where she had spent her childhood, and delivering a son suddenly and quite 
unprepared. This is an ordinary occurrence of human life. But the legend of Brahmft 
and other gods helping and protecting her on this occasion is an afterthought and 
poetical embellishment to heighten belief in the minds of the faithful. The following 
facts of the Buddha’s life are accordingly compiled from the different authorities to 
show their hearings on the question of the detailed identifications of the sites of 
Kapilavastu. I have also particularly noted the architectural features of the houses of 
the time, as recorded in Lalita Vistdra. 

It was on the 16 ih of the waxing moon, in the constellation of Fushya, month 

Ashdra,*’ when the Sdkyas were celebrating a festi- 
val,’' and Mdjddevi was observing the fast of the 
gods, that the future Buddha was conceived. After ten months, Jddyd expressed a wish 
to the king to visit her parents at Devaddha. According to another account, her father^ 
Anjana, brought her for the purpose of delivery ; as is generally the custom even now in 
Hindu households. The road between the two towns was made level, strewed with clean 
sand ; plantain trees were planted on each side ; and water vessels were placed at 
regular intervals. The queen was conveyed in a gilt litter to a garden of sdla trees, 
Lumbini-vana (S. Hardy’s M. B., page 144), which was between the two towns, and 
which her father had constructed for her mother and named after her. A Chinese 
version says that it was called after the name of the wife of the chief minister Supra- 
huddha. The inhabitants of both Kapilavastu and Devaddba used to resort here for 
recreation. Seeing the trees in flower, she alighted here, and being helped by her 
sister, Prajapati, she rose and held the branch of a s&l tree, when the pain of delivery 
suddenly came over her; and a curtain was hurriedly disposed round her. The future 
Buddha— “the mighty Nardyana” — was then born, 12 years after Suddhodana’s 
y r 23 n c marriage with Mayddevi, amidst the rejoicings of 

^ ’ ' all, on Tuesday, full moon, in the month of 

Vais&kha, when the Nakshatra was Wisa in the Anjana Bra 68, B. C. 623.® 

Mayddevi having died seven days after her confinement, the Bodhisattva with his 
stepmother was brought back to Elapilavastu with great procession. On the way thereto 

* Full IQOOD of AiibIa, early in the momitiB— S. Hardjt ilf. A., page Ml. 

t Froui the 7th to Mth in the month of Atesfa — 8. HKrdy'e'ilf. A., page Idl. 

* B Hard}'*! df* JJ-, pnge 14G. Bnt Bigkndet eaye on Friday, constellation Witfaaka, rnlnme 11— p. 71. IStb dny of 
tbo ehth XDonth of Dog^year, nndet tive aattunutnicol dgn Virakhk, Alabutet** IFdeef vf Lau, or the Shmeee Baddhe. 
p lOO; Lalita»eittara, p. 167. 


Siddh&rtba'a conception. 
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a pmt temple, wliero wero tlio iraagea of Siva, Sknndho, N&rAyana, Vaisravana, 
&ikra, Kuvora, Clmndra, Siinrn, Brahmft, and tho Dikpftls.’ There he was taken in 
a chariot, ^<o11 emheliishcd in (ho inner apartments, ocoording to the custom of the 
SAkyas to fm;!: blessing from the gods. And a few days after a great festival was held 
nu n.mr »«<i ^ namo to the young prince. Siddhartha 

was the name chosen ; and the eight chief astro- 
opers^ proclaimed that he \rouId hcconic cither n ehalcrnvarti (Universal Monarch) 
or a Jittddha. Hut KAladevala, otherwise known ns Asita, who was the prime minister 
of his prandfnther .and had retired to devote the rest of his life to religious meditation, 
living in a pardon near the town or in (he mountain Kiskindha or Sarvadhara in the 
S.Akya country, (JI. j{. S. Journal for 1808, page 660) foresaw that he would certainly 
nti.ain Buddhn-hood. 


rive months after the birth of SiddhArlha, there was held a festival, when it was 

n-scUsc una fritir.!. c^^tom of the SAkyns to cultivate the fields, 

the king himself leading the way by holding a 
golden plough. On this occasion, Siddhftrtha, though quite a child, sat in meditation 
under a tree Jamhu (fig). In his seventh year, a magnificent bath was oonstruoted ; 
and in his I2(h (or iClb, Hignndct’s Oaudama, Volume I, page 51), the king ordered to 

EwriSaa ef sttw rsJitfr palaccs, called Ramma, Suramma, 

and Subha, suited to the three seasons of the year. 
Tlicy were of tho same height, though Iho first was of nine storeys, the second of 
soven, and the third of five. (8. Uardy’s ilf. JB., page 151.) And on all sides, guards 
were placed extending to tho disbinco of four miles, that no signs of evil import would 
catch Ibc sight of tho prince. (8. Hardy’s M. JB., page 161.) Lalita Vistdra, page 
101, describes his palnco ns hnndsomc, foar*sidcd, four-cornered, with a pavilion on 


its top, which showed like a tiling made by a skilful goldsmith. ^Vithin the first 
pavilion was a jewelled one, which was made of Ugrasdra sandal wood, within which 
was a third, where tho bedstead was placed. 

Infant BodbLsattvn was sent to tho school to learn, under Visv&mitra, writing on 


IHi rfnratioa »t rtlieal in irrilioi; •nd readiog. 


a tablet of VgrasSrd wood, like tho tahhti of the 
present day, in excellent ink with a golden pen 


mounted with jewels. Ho learnt 04 kinds of alphabets (LaUta Fistdra, page 182), 
among which Srdhtni Shdfoshtt, and the letters of Banga, Anga, and Magadha are 
mentioned. Ho excelled not onlyin writing, but in reading of the Fedas, Negamas, 
Rurdnas, Ilihdsas, 18 Silpan, and many other sciohees ; and in exercises and archery, 
snch as shooting the target of an iron boar beyond seven palm trees. Rockhill in 
bis“j:iy<? qftAcJBodd/'o” mentions that Biddbftrtba learned letters under Kausika, 
management of elephants under his uncle Sulabha, and archery under SAkadeva. 

It was in tho GOth year of his maternal grandfather’s era that Siddh&rtha was 
married to YasodharA or GopA, tho daughter of Buprabuddha (or Dandapani according 
to Lalita Fistdra, page 201) and AmitA of Devad&ha. And now his palace was de- 
scribed {Lalita Fistdra, page 226) as furnished with covered terraces, balconies, gate- 
ways, windows, baUs, andpaviUons ornamented with hells, jewels, parasols, flags, pen- 
dents, and silken fabrics. His rooms were provided with stairs, decorated with silken 
carpets, with delightful floors, b lue as lapis-lazaU, and with wide and, excellent 

• Hintn WiMB calU thi* god Im»» J wWl# >“ «>“» Mwants tho imago wombipped wa* that of Moha. 
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corridors, having birds and flowors ; also musical instruments, such as conch, trumpet, 
drum, etc. IJoforc marriage, in 80, Anjana era, he was tested in his Kahatriya aocom- 
Tonnmtnont iind iiN exeetiini; Ml BAfcya youthn. plis^^^cnts in a toumamont, which was proclaimed 

Tn., V A , of hells, at Kapilavastu (LalHa 

7 ifiara, page 208). Gopft, who was accomplished in writing and composing poetry and 
M'cll versed in the rules of Sii/ra/t, jilanted a ling victory in the arena. In an immense 
pavilion erected in the court of the palace, Siddhftrtha showed his skill, in wielding a 
how, which nohody else could hold up, the arrow of which when shot, went, according 
to a legendary account, some 10 I[rom hoyond, where it pierced the earth, making a 
well, since known as Sara-kupa (arrow-well). Bodhisattva, who was compared to 
Krishna (ZaltVa FMdra, page 191), excelled all the S&kya youths in the tournament ; 
after which ho threw a dead elephant at a deep hollow, known to this day as flbs«- 
ffaria, two miles hoyond the soven walls and moats of the city. {ZalUa Viatdra, 
pngo 213.) 

VisvAmitra examined him in reading 12 different parts of sacred writing, cali- 
graphy, painting, and in many kinds of alphabets; while Arjana, the astrologer, in 
the calculation of numbers. Siddhftrtha also surpassed in running, riding on elephants 
and horses and driving a chariot, in wrestling, in the use of the goad and lasso, in 
dicQ'playing and in the art of decoration and musio. 

After his marriage, which was celebrated with great dclat, SiddhArtha was ap- 
. , pointed Yuvardj (sub-king) and the governor 

llinnAtrisge, homo-lifc, nna, indiffcmnee. - ir • i. t • • i. 

or Oliief Magistrate of a neighbouring town, 
KAIlshAka (Chinese), whore he docs not appear to have lived much, for he was con- 
fined to his palace-lifo, because Suddliodana was very much afraid lest he would 
renounce the seoular lifo and the chance of attaining universal sovereignty. As 
SiddbArtha grew in years, and rolled in the luxury of a married life, his distaste was 
distinctly shown, and, flying from palaoe-life,,he used to retire in the evening in a 
garden, which was his favourite resort, and after bathing in a magnificent tank, to sit 
on a well-polishod stone under a large tree for contemplation. This park is called 
XiUtiloka in a Chinese record from the name of the presiding deity. In order to prevent 
him, the king built high walls round the palace, excavated a broad moat, hung massive 
doors, mounted on machines and chains, at the four main gates of the town, where 
extra guards wore stationed. But Bodhisattava having seen the four scenes of an old 
leper, a dead man, and a monk, while going out of the city for a drive to his garden 
and thus being impressed with the impermanence of worldly life, effected the great 

ll^noancement, MahabWthhramana, in the 
Ki grent nenonncoment. midnight of Monday, full moon, and constella- 

tion Pushya of July in 97, Anjana era, when he was 29 years old (Bigandet, 11-72, 
says, 06 Anjana era). Leaving his wife and his haby son, RAhula, and descending 
from his room, he proceeded to the palace of musio, lowered the jewelled lattice and 
getting on a horse by name Kantaka, departed by the East gate, called MangaladwAra** 
(Lucky gate), beyond which he tarried a little to look at the city, where subse- 
quently a Stupa was erected, called Kantaha's Beturn. The whole night he rode, 
reaching in the m.orning Anupiya on the other side of a great sandy ri ver, Anoma 

*• S. HsTdy calls it Golden gate (?), whioh had etain. Bnddha descended from the doornay of HAj&dcvi’a room 
to the courtyard of the palace and wont to the outer gate, page 158. The arched door of hie apartment is roferted to by 
Sigandet, I. 01. 
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(Gandaki ?), and in the country of the Mallas, 12 yojanas* distant from Kapilavastu. 
Here he halted in the hermitage of Pokarishi or Bhargavides. 

After the attainment of Bodhi ^emancipation) at XJruTilra, near GayS, 6 years 

Hi..tta 5 nmcntofBndaho.i.ooa«ia reinm to a^er, and in 103, Anjana era, the Buddha was 
Kopiiavaatn. invited hy his father to visit Kapilavastu, He 

came from Eftjgir, which ho had entered in the full moon of January with his disciples 
in the first year of his ministry and in the month of March after the cold season was 
over, and five months after ho had left Benares, where he first preached his doctrines. 
The distance between E&jgriha and Kapilavastu being 60 Yojanas, Buddha leisurely 
travelled in 60 days." He halted in the grove of Nigrodha,” which was a short 
distance from the town, and which his father dedicated to him and his church. Next day 
Buddha with his disciples perambulated the streets and begged for food from house to 
house. The citizens seeing this unusual sight from the different storeys of their houses 
{Attdli) were amazed. On this, B-Sja Suddhodana came out and took him to the 
palace, fed him in the upper room, and was converted on hearing his sermon. The 
crown prince, Nanda, his younger brother, and the son of his step-mother, became his 

disciple on the very day he was to be made sub-king 
Sakya pnnees become bw disciples. married, and renounced a beautiful princess, 

crown, and kingdom. Buddha’s son, EShuIa, then 8 years old, also walked in the foot- 
steps of his father ; and several citizens followed the example, led by his relatives, 

Ananda, Anuruddha, and others. The king was mortified to see so many of his family 
entering the ascetic order, he being left without an heir to his throne. He pathetically 
protested against this wholesale conversion of his race; and the Buddha was prevailed 
upon not to initiate any more of the S&kya youths without their parents* consent. 

The Buddha returned to Eajgrihaai^Anupiya in the country of the Mallas, where 

Devadatta and other SSkyas with the barber XJp&li at their head entered his order." 

At a time of unusual drought, the water of the Eohini was shut in by an embank- 
ment for the purposes of irrigation ; and both the Sdkyas and the Koliyans exclusively 
claimed it. Hot words passed between the cultivators of the twosides ; andsoldiers and 

princes gathered together to support their parties. 
Boddba paciEcs tbe SaVyns and tbs Kolijans. ^ battle was imminent, when the* Buddha, then 

at Vaisdli, was informed of it. He came in his 4th Fos” and pacified the combatants; 
and thus peace was restored. Buddha converted 600 people on this occasion. 

In the -middle of tbe Vas, that is, the month of August, the Buddha, while 


Attendu bis fatber'i doatb. 


sojourning in Mab&vana monastery near Vais&li, 
heard that his father was dangerously ill. He 


instantly went to Kapilavastn, and attended the last moments of Suddhodana, who 
was greatly comforted. He breathed his last on the day of full moon of Walcbaong, 
Sr&vana, August, on a Saturday at the rising of the sun in the year 107, Anjana era. 


** 8. Hardy’s IS. J3., p. 199. ssysthe montbs wan DnrotB ond Uediadins (Febmaiy, Hsroh, and April). 

*’ Higrodha garden was founded by » Sikyn prinee of the ssroo name, 8. Hardy’s JIf. H., page 200. 

" Thia epot traa 16 miles from the oily, 8. Hardy’s AT. B., p. 231. 

ret was derived from the Santlrit. TartU, the rainy seaeon, nnd beame a lecbniwl word meaning tba time of 
Xonl or relwat, because the Bnddha and hii followers then hslled at one place, and did not travel to preach and to beg. 

• Three refanoe according to Aavaghooha’a Zife afikt Suidha, Saered Bedkt tftkt £jtt, Volnma XIX, p. SA 
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and lit the advanced age of fl7 years. The corpse wascarried processionally throngh th^ 
principal streets ; and the Buddha cremated it on the funeral pile. 

rrajftpati his step-mother, Yasodlmrd, bis wife, and 500 Sdkya females at this time 
three t imes asked his permission to enter his order, but be mfnsed. The Buddha then 
retired from Kigrodha to Vaisfili, (he distance of which was 61 Yojama. There he was 
followed on foot by the Shkya and Koliya ladies, who had seldom ascended from the 
upper storeys of their palaces, and who were accustomed to walk on floors made so smooth 
that they looked like mirrors and reflected the images near them. The soft heart of 
Ananda, now the constant attendant of the saint, was moved, and be interceded On their 

Eifeya Iad;« becotar nan,. Buddha at last gave permission for 

their entering the order ; though he observed that 
admittance of women would not make bis institutions last long. In Ms 8th Vaa, the 
Buddha retreated from Srhrasti to Sansnmam-giri (Crocodile hill) in the deerpak* of 
Bhesakalh forest in the Bharga country (orTaskaBhayankeraorVeggainPe/f), which 
was near KapiJavastu. Here Prince Bodhi had erected a new palace, called Kakanada ; 
where ho invited the Buddha to take his meal, and was converted on hearing his doctrines. 
In the l4th year of his ministry the Buddha visited liis native town, when IMahS- 

Bhidraia »d then Mshinten »e«fJs to n&ma,“ who had Succeeded Bbadraka OT Bhaddya, 
thf s&itj* tironf- successor of Suddhodana, became his disciple. 

He sojonmed in the Itigrodha monastery, situated close to the banks of the river 
Hohini.” Among his relatives, Suprahuddfaa, his father-in-law and maternal uncle, 
became now his open enemy; and Bevadatfa, his son, called the son of Godhi {Vinaffo, 
ChuUavarga TII, Part III, p. 240*) deserted his master, and founded a new sect at 
Rfijgriba under the patronage of Ajatasatru. 

The kingdom of Kapilavastu now appeared to be subordinate to that of Kosala and 
K&si. According to the northern version, Mallik^ -was the daughter of the Brahman 
steward of hlah&n5ma. On tlie death of her father, the E&j6 adopted her as his own 
daughter. She was employed to make garlands of flowers. One day Prasenajit, the king 
.. , of Kosala, while on a hunting expedition, or as 

King of SrawlJ Ewmej #n idopW . I - I- i •. 

^augiiter of MotiDaow, Mi tad a ton, virodtak*. some say while flying Biter lUB defeat by Ajatasatru, 
came to MahSn6ina’s garden, and saw her plucking flowers. Bor her thoughtful kind- 
ness, which removed his fatigue, the king asked her from M&hansma, who said that she 
was a slave girl, hut he can give Sakya girls better than she. But the king wanted 
her ; and so the lord of Kapilavastu sent her, who was made queen. In course of time 
she had a son whom the king named Virudhaks. One day Tirudhaka went to Kapila. 
rastu and baited at the SanthftgAra, the new assembly haU. It was a large and ^oJid 
structure with stone pavements, and furnished with pillars, and was erected for the 

» Aeeorfing to S. Saiiy't 2I.B, p. 22?, Jlokaoims w*s tbe »oo of Amritodsna. Remnsat (Fo Fen* i&.p. 203) calls 
SoVlodaBo'* *oo» Bbatrika sod Kondoks, and Manaer Aainiddba. Bhaddiyi, the friend of Anireddba, was the R.js of 
thoS&tjas. Petauaded by the latter, he rtoonneed the world, along with Aniroddha. Ananda, Bkago, Kirntbil* and 
Dcradatto with Upali l)># barber, and went after crowing (ihenTer) to Annpiya, where Bnddba then waa (CTaWocoiya 
lih Xhutiata). Qn lWi,5fabiaima,tbe brother of Aniwddha.bcome king. fIVnoi-o PartIU. Snertd Scott c/tie 

Satlt Volnme XX, page 238.) . 

•• Near tbia spot was probably the Tillage of Kigrodbikit, which had a large banian trre that gave ahtUer to mote 

than fi»s hondted wagema. It was near Kapilavastn, bnt on the ride of the road to Srdvaati- Ootside the gale rf the 
aitr, there waa a lope dose to the banian tree in the park, where he nsed to walk. Here be waa rieiled bj D 
efiW’wd abont hia doclrinrs. The Buddha sometinsrt aojonmed at the SaliTa Vihsrt of Baaboo woc^ 

Kabastr Vibira- Yo-la-li-na fUradina) was the name of * CToifyn, near tbt Nigtodba-Aifania, - 

of 1898. 

• Sacred Soeiteftte Etut, Volonro XX. 
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Who ntnrps tho throno. 


Altoeks tho Sftkya oopitol. 


rcceptiou and preaching of the Buddha. The Sdkyas expelled him, beoause of his lour 
origin. The young prince thereupon vowed vengeance. 

Shortly after, he usurped the throne of Sr&vasti, and his father fled to Bdjgir to 

ask the help of Ajdtasatru, his sister’s son, and 
to recover his kingdom. But on reaching the 
city he died of cholera. 

Now Virudhaka, remembering his vow, invaded the S&kya country ; but the Buddha, 
then at Sr&vasti, interceded. The young king returned ; but again he issued with his 

' fourfold army, and attacked Kapilavastu ; but the 
Sdkyas fought bravely and repulsed him. At last 
he prevailed and entered tho town at the time of a truce, and began massacring the 

inhabitants and washing the stone-slabs of the 

MttSBacrcs thooiliMna and sacks tho city. j i.- i.- 

Santbdg&ra hall With their blood, exception being 
made of the family of Mah&nflima, the king, who, however, drowned himself in a tank. 
The Sdkyas, who could save themselves, fled in different directions, — some to Nep&l, 
some to R&jgriha and Vaisdli, some to Vedi, where Asoka long after married the 
daughter of Sresthi, who gave birth to Mahindra and Samghamitr& ; and others fled to 
Pippalivana, where the S&kyas were afterwards known as Mauryas. Virudhaka and 
Ambarisha, his minister, were burnt to death, a few days after the destruction of Kapi- 

TT -I- lavastu j and Ajfitasatru, the king of Magadha, 
eto. .. who was entertaming ambitious designs over the 

neighbouring kingdoms, invaded tho country and conquered both Kosala and Kapila- 
vastu in the 41th year after the attainment of the Buddha-hood. 

The story of the destruction of Kapilavastu appears to be of an old date, as refer- 
ence to it is found in “ V&thdaha-lm ” of Katy&ya- 
Tbe state of KapUaTsstn after its sack. naputta and Avidharma of Kaniska’s oounoil, 

which quote from an earfler and unknown Sutra. When the Buddha visited the desola- 

tion of the city, caused by Virudhaka’s army, he was ill with a bad headache. But 

Ananda who had become his constant companion, from the time when Buddha was 65 
years of’age. was greatly affected at seeing the city like a cemetery. The walls, houses, 
doors, and windows were destroyed ; and the gardens, orchards, and lotus-ponds were all 
ruined Tho orphaned children followed him with piteous ones for help. Ananda was 
especially pained to see the mangled bodies of his countrymen, trodden by elephants in 
the park, near the Sow’s tank, close to the Ar&ma of the Parivrdjaka Tirthikas. Some 
of the monks had gone to the cold districts of Nepfi-l, where they were protecting them- 
baL against the Lst by the use of F«Zo, when Ananda visited them. (B. A. S. J. for 

1898, p. 668-B9.) . „ . . . . . v ^ 

That KapitaTartu was not, howOTer,altogathor dastroyad, is proved by tta laat, 

that, the giving of garments to needy brethren. 
The city not wholly destroyed. prohibition against the wearing of ornaments 

by tba Bhiksbnnie (nuns), and the petndssion taard^ boys a,t s^on years of age, 
Jo all letarrad to the state of affairs at Kapflavastn immadiatdy riter ite d^tion 

by Virndbaia. And many Bbiksbus seem to have been loft nnm]ured. Wnentbe 

Brfdba died at Kusiaagara in Anjana era 148-518 B.a, tba with an amy 

went there to claim a share of his rehcs. They 
The SBk'hyaa eiicot a Stupa over Baddha'e relics. ]jrought one-eighth of the Buddha’s Sariras aud 

erected a Stupa over it. Twenty years afterwards. Klsyapa, his successor and chief 
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Of the church, took away some of the rehos from here and elsewhere, and collected 
and bnned them in an underground structnre at KSjgir. The M&h&sanghika Finava 
Chapter 30, records a congregation of Bhikshus at the Sdkya city several years* 

after the death of the Buddha, and a feud between Ananda and Rfihula on account 

of an affair connected with a layman’s ehadren. This estrangement stopped the 
regular services of the church for seven years, when, the aged Up&li pacified the 
parties. 

It seems from what the Buddha said in his last speech at. Kusinagara, that his 
birth-place at the Lumbini-grove was already held a sacred spot along with those of 
Bodh-Gayfi, Benares, and Kusinagara, to visit which he recommended his followers. 

In course of time the sacred spots of the Buddhists were neglected and forgotten ; 
for the new creed was not yet embraced by the people. Zfilfisoka (or Asoka the 

BiSkavama, so called because his colour was very 
black like a crow), who ascended the throne of 
Gaugetic India in 81 A.B., became a Buddhist through the influence of his sister, 
Nandi, who was a nnn. He assisted the second council at Vais&li and began patronizing 
the Buddhistic Samgka (church). He also sent for Hpagupta at MathurS, who was 
bom or initiated in 100 Anno Buddhse, and became his spiritual guide. With him the 
king paid pilgrimage to the sacred sites and built, .for the guidance of posterity, stone- 
pillars with inscriptions. The life detailed in AeoMmddna refers more to 
K&lksoka than to Dharmksoka, who is not known to have paid religious visits to the 
sacred spots in the Tarai. The dates of Kklksoka and Hpagupta tally, but the Sthavim 
of 100 A.B. cannot be contemporary with the king, who began to reign in 218 
A.B. Besides, the peculiarities in the short Priyadarsi inscriptions at Niglivh and 
Kummin-dei show their age to he earlier than the elaborate edicts at Lowria, Ilftm* 
purwS, Allahabad, and other places. It is not in the natural order of things that the 
so-called Asoka-Monuments should all he ascribed to a king only, — not one reign 
before nor one after. Mr. Vincent A. Smith truly remarked in his “ Remains near 
Kana,” page 2, that that emperor has been credited with raising more monuments 
than it is possible for one sovereign to complete. Dipavamsa, Chapter V, expressly 
records that Asoka was the son of Sisun&ga, ruling at Pataliputra ; and that Sisundga 
was the immediate predecessor of the Nandas,” 

At Kapilavastu, Hpagupta, with whom Kdldsoka came here on a pilgrimage in the 

His pilgrimage Triih DpagiipU to Kapilavastu 21st year oE his reign, OS recorded in the two 
aoa Lnmtjinivana. Inseribed piiiats erected. pillar inscriptions at Niglivk and Rummin-doi, 

pointed out to him many places, some of which were not mentioned by the Chinese 
pilgrims. The first is the temple of Yaksha (of Iswara, according to fliuen Tsiang), 
where the infant Bodhisattva was taken to worship. Tho next was a Ohaitya with 
representation of Rkhulk and his mother. The third was the schoolroom. Besides 
these were the spots where king Suddhodana prostrated himself in adoration of tho 
infant Bodhisattva j where Praj&pati nursed the motherless baby ; where he excelled 
all his rivals in the arts of riding, driving, and in the use of arms ; and where be 
enjoyed his family life. 

That Kapilavastu rapidly declined after its sack will be evident from stray facts, 

w The shove leraMki indieute my riewi on emly Inditn biitory. wiSch I hope <o expre** mete fully on onetbw 

OKMIoDo 
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pnthwJ from clitTcwnt quarters. In the Coyloncso history (Tarnour’s JUahdvanaa, 
P. no, w rcntl lint Amritoanna, Iho undo of the Buddha, had seren sons, and a 
dat»,-:Jilcr hy inrao BhndmkAnchanH, who was inarricd to PftndurAsa, tho second kine 
of O.rlon (B. C. f.OJ— -111). When she was taken there her seven brothers accom- 
panied her. reltlinp and founding towns in their own names. Their names were B&ma, 
Anur.'idha, U^vel.n, VijiL'i, Digliftyu nnd Roliana. Pflndavasa made Vijitapura 
founded h.v Vjjila, hi* capital; whilo PandukAhhaya (437—307 B. 0.) removed the 
*cnt of rrovernmenl to Anurf.dhapnr.i, founded by Anur&dha. This AnurAdhapura 
iKvame Ihr* chief city of Ceylon, occupying Iho most prominent position in the 
political .'Hill wclcro'nMiml history of (ho island. Tlio migration of the SAkyas proves 
the low Mate of atTnini in Knpilar.aMu. DliarmapAln, a Buddhist priest of JEapilavastu, 
v ent to Chin.a, rairring n life of the Buddha, which ho translated in 208 A.D., now 
l.noun in its Chlnc‘o garb as Kung-pen^ki-king. Buddhabhadra, a descendant of 
Ainritodntm, aho migrated to Chin.n, taking another life of tho Buddha, which he 
trmil.'ited in 520 A.l). 


The decay of ICnpilavaitu is further proved hy tho records of tho two Chinese pil- 
prim-.. Pa llinn, who visited Kn;;ilavastu in .about 400 A.D., says that “there is 
}'t itiu tit; cl TtU'i;*, tiiit l« 1C«riU" neither king nor people ; it is like a great desert. 

There is simply a congregation of priests and 
nhdut ten fnmtlics of l.ny people.” Beal’s Jtenords, Volume I, p. X’LIV,” In 
.'ihmil when IHuen Tsmng paid a visit, ho noted that the country, which 

i* nhoul 4, COO U in tircult, contains some ten desert cities, wholly desolate and ruined. 
The capital is ovcrllirown nnd is in ruins. Its circuit cannot bo accurately measured 
It has boon long do.scrtod. Tho peopled Tillages are few and 

waste Tliero are about 1,000 or more ruined iSVfwt/Arfrtfmw remaining; hy 

the side of the royal precincts, there Is still a Sanghdrdma with about 3,000 (? 30) 
followers in it, who study the Little Vehicle of tho Sammatiga School. Beal’s 
Jiecordr, Volume II, page 1-1. 

After the period of Iliucn Tsiang, Ihuro came to Magadhs several pilgrims from 
China, of whom I-tsing (.A.B. GOO) is known to Jiavo visited Kapilavastu. 

The Tibetans appear to liavo kept a rccollootion of tho Kapilavnstu site; and 


.. , pilgrims used to come hero long after the period 

T!l«-Un plcrlmi. r ii- rn • t m-i T , , 

of liiucn Isiang. In a Tibetan guide-book on 
the sacred sites of the Buddhists, printed in Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, Part III, 
1800, ill's mentioned that Gnnpan, Lalaji, and other AohAryas visited Kapilavastu; 
nnd tho religious formula " Of» mane padma Hum," inscribed on the pillars at SainA 
MainA, Ruinmin-dei, and NigAli SAgar, proves that tho Tibetans regarded these places 


with great respect. 

I may conclude the history 

Somi* pImm not inrallonril liorore. 


of JCapilavastu by mentioning some places, which 
were not recorded by the Chinoso pilgrims and 
by the author of the Aaokdvaddna. The eastern 


boundary of the SAkya kingdom was a river, called in Chinese hooks “Aluna" 
(Aruna). At no great distance from Kapilavastu was the town Nikan (NigrAma ?), 
whioh in some other account is called, Mi-chu-hi, that is, tho park (ArAma) of the hut 


**'* Tli« eosnliy of K»pil»TB«ln Ii D KToal Boom* of empty dcnofation ; tho inhibitmts aro fow and far hotiroen. Oa 
Iho riiii] the people haro to bo on Uirtr guard ngainil wliHc elephants nnd lions and should not travel incantlonilr." 
Loggr'f Fa inan, p. 08 

•• Inside the city, there is neither king nor people ; It is just like a wilderness. There are only prie>ta and some teas 
of familin, end tbsl !• all." H. A. Giles' Fa Jitan, p. 40. 
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of the strayed lord. K&U was another town of some note, which had a ViUra, where 

the SthaviraKa^ayana resided; and where the Buddha once halted and was visited 
by king Prasenajit. There were other towns of the S&kyas, namely, TJlumps, Skma. 

gdma, Chatumd, Metalupa, Khomadussa, a market town, and another, of which the 
name is rendered in Chinese as "Yellow-pillow.” Besides, there were Silkvati, Nava 
(Chinese ^aho), and £arshak:a (Chinese BIa>li‘sha-ka). The last means ploughing ; ' 
there Siddh&rtha was once sent by his father as Chief Magistrate (P. A. S. Journal for 
1898, pages 648-49). The Buddha once visited the town Pi-su-na-to, and thence to 
Euna or ■ Eo-na, the town of Kanakamuni, while on his way from Kapilavastu to 
Sr&vasti (fl. A. S. Journal^ page 662). Among the mountains of the Sdkya country 
was one where the aged. Asita lived — ^it was called KiB kmdhn. or Sarvadhard. The 
Bell-sound mountain had a village of the family to which Gopd, Siddhdrtha's wife, 
belonged. (Jff. A. 8. Journal for 1898, page 660.) 


Chronological Table 1. 


An jana of Devadaha establishes his era 

in 8640 

Kaudza era 

ZS 

691 

B. C. 

Suddhodana horn 

• • • 

. 10 

Anjana eta 


681 

99 

MAyAdevi „ 

• « • 

. 1* 

i» 

iSS 

679 

99 

Their marriage 

• • • 

. 28 

99 

= 

664 

99 

Siddhartba born 

• * • 

. 68 

99 

ts 

624 

99 

Do. married 

• « 

. 86 

St 

a: 

606 

ft 

Do. great renouncement . 

. 97 

99 

ss 

696 

99 

Do. attainment of Bnddha-hood 

. iOS 

9f 

ss 

689 

99 


104 


Do. 


Do. 


107 

106 

lOT 

111 

117-18 

146 

146 

147 

148 


108 


A. B. 


» 688 


attends his father’s death in his 
6th Fas, when Bbadraka became 
king . . . ' . _ • 

padfies the Sakjas and the Kolians 
in his 4th Fas . . 

Bbadraka retires to become a Bhtkshu and 
Mabdnlima becomes king 
Buddha baits at Sansumar rock in hie 8th 
VaS. • ’ 

Do. revisits Kapilavastu in his 14th 
and 16th Fas • 

Destruction of Kapilavastu by Virndhaka, 
son of Parsenajit, king of Kosala, 

(Sarvaeti) . - • 

Mahandma is drowned; Vimdbaka la 
burned to death. • * t J 

AjAtasatrn conquers Kosala, Kfist, and 
Kapilavastu . • • ' 

Buddha’s ParinirvAna (death) and the 
SAkyas build a Stupa over his rehw • 

KAIAsoka’s pilgrimage to Lumbini-^toa 
aud Kapilavastu in the Zlst yew of his 
reign, and erects the inscribed pillars at 
Bummin-dei and NiglivA . • 

Fa Hian's pilgrimage about . • 

Hinen Tsiang’s do. ... 

Itsing’s do» . . . 

" ‘ This taMe represents the view of the anther, who accept, the testimony of the Ceylmew ^ 

rt. At H,. of Gsatsma Badaja. Be believes that IW« tertimony can be recowaled wiHi that of the Jam and 

rte dateef he deatb of Ganteman^ca ^ Mr. Makhcrii in the preparation of hi. 

metan toexamine closely his chronological theories, and am not in any w»y Te.poneible for them, or 

for’^any of Mr. Mnkherji's opinions. Bat certainly the earxent obronology as gim in most recent work, w by no mew 
convincing. (V. A Sfnith.) 


685 

586 „ 

536 „ 

582 „ 

576-74 „ 

545 „ 

54S „ 

644 „ 

543 „ 


441 „ 

405 A.D. 
687 
690 


99 

h 
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CHAPTER III. 

DESCEIPTION OP THE EtJINED SITES AT TAHLIVA, TILAUR4 AND 

THEIR NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


TaemvI. 

rilAULl VA is the head-quarters of the Provincial Govemment of Tarai, of which the 
-H- Suba is the Commissioner. It is about 7 miles north-west of PipravS, which is near 
the 44th Boundary pillar, and about 6 miles north of Chand&par-Shohratgunj, and about 
6 miles north of the Boundary pillar. No. 63. It is more like a village than a town, 
consisting of a large cluster of thatched huts, in the midst of which rises a high temple 
of Mah&deva, called Tauliveswara. This is the only brick structure here, and is a land- 
mark of the country for miles around. It stands on an ancient mound of bricks, and 
is surrounded by a Dharmasdld^ where the rich Mahant daily feeds the poor and 
Sannydsis. The DharmasdM is built in Nepdlese style ; the wall is of bricks ; and the 
gable roof is covered with tiles of the pattern which I discovered in ray excavations on 
the sites of the ancient Pdtaliputra. I noted the manufacture of these tiles by the 
„ , , , Nephlese potters, who use a small framework of 

bamboo sticks, about 8x4, aud about one zsch 

thick, with another stick below on one side. The lower channel underneath the tile is 
« 

done by the lower stick, while the upper is done by the finger of the maker at the time 
of the filling up the framework with prepared mud, mixed with sand. These tiles are 
afterwards burnt in a kiln. The only difference between the Nephlese tiles and those I 
exhumed at Pataliputra, is that the latter had holes at one end. In covering the roof, 
the tiles are placed one over the other, so as to fit the lower channel with the other, 
and are arranged not straight, but in a rather slanting or diagonal way. This system 
of ancient tiling, which I could not understand in Behar or Tirhut, and is not known 
in British territory, is still in vogue in Nepal, — where, I believe, the lost arts of India 


are still living in a precarious way. 

The courtyard of the Dharmas&la, of which the centre is occupied by the temple, is 
one storey high, being almost flush with the roof of the lower storey. And this high level 
appears to be made up of the ancient mound, of which the summit was flattened at the 
time of the building of the temple and Dliarmasald. On the east of the temple is a 
platform, octagonal in plan, where another temple was intended to be raised. On this 
platform are a few stone fragments of ancient sculpture, and in front of the temple, 
which is on the north, arc the carved jambs of a door. And in the courtyard are several 
dressed stones, which undoubtedly belonged to an ancient temple, in that material, 
that must have stood here, The Linga of Mahadeva, to which the face of Parvati is 

attached, appears to be much worn, showing great 
Tanlitcswara Mahadeva. .j, almost On the Toad between 

Eummin-dei (Lumbini grove) and Tilaurh-kot, which I propose to identify with 
Kapilavastu, this Mahadeva may be the very Isvara whom the infant Bodhisattva was 
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"J'lio village alco shows rubble bricks hero and 
i!;rir n{ rciiiniii':. The mounds, or raf her elevated 






c : 


si'iint* d on (ho oasf bank of the S&ngangS. 
J ( >*• riv-(nn^*iil.ir for(, about 1,G00 feet north to 
: 1 wi (.of vlnVb (he norlh-wo'lern and south-eastern comers 


r;i: (ii-ror;-.: •. Thcnorih-ua-* portion appears to have been oaten 

r;vt r in r.rrir :;* lii.rewJu-r. land has formed on that side for a 


r.'i 


v.ith 5 \ J/ 
r.rr o;:'. <•;] !. 
an.-.v b*. ;! 

Ir. :,!!*.:) i* ;,f n f, (.)ri::innlly itnjipoars to Iiave becua mud fort, on which 

rnb'' i3(jrn;:y w:,!5«; rvrt* rni.ml. The mounds of the mined walls are easily 

/ n :,11 the f-isir > uii s. '1 IiK brick fort was protected by a deep ditch on 

r.ll a'- rIt) l.v r. ■nd Jnnd v.all and a strond but wider ditch 

« # 

On to. .rra.-itir::* the *:d« 5 of the walls on the north and near the eastern gateway 

I found the brcadili to bo between ten and twelve 
fr( t, having no foundation, and built in mud. 
liii^ rnu* d tl." nail* to fbijt/* im (lie nut-iilo and otherwise to bo out of tbo perpendi- 
cular, a-- in I’jat/' li. Tin* sire of the bricks in the fort walls is 12j'’x8''’'X2'’. 

On f'lcririt" p-rtif-n* of the < a- tern rml", I found two walls going eastward and at an 
ancle !«• the juain forlificalion-wall, which goes north to south, and which terminated 
10 foutb of the nor! Iiern crf'ss.w.all. Here it extends westward for a length of 
17 Jill a ^vnlJ api'car- goitjg southward. Jleyond this, the northern wall goes west** 
ward .aeain ; ] do r.o! l;now how f.ar. 19' U" south of the northern cross-wall is anothen 
abo exii-ndinc ca- 1 w.aid IV.int of lime did not permit mo to excavate further and to 
iCc Mhethortlic'^'jtwoc.ro's-w.nllsformecl square bastions by turning outward, — north to 
‘^outlj, or illnt•r^^ard, joining tin; two, to form tlio outer guard-room of the gate. That 
there* tv-nsfin inner gimrd-rooin Ls quite plain from what I have exposed already. In 
front of tlie gate, that is, on thoca.st, is the vestige of a square structure. 

Hut l>cforo detailing the ruins on the outside of tho fort, I describe what are 

^vithiii. The inner area is considerably elevated 
00 tho north-western portion, and on the southern 
half. The soulbern half is now covered with thick tJiorny jungle. The northern 
portion was .aJcQ full of junglo’trccs ; but they wore removed some twelve years ago 
hy a Sannyftsi, ^vho made this part his hermitage. Tho northern rampart and the 
western portion Iiere were still overgrown with thorny vegetation, till I cleared some 
space for oxcavnfion. Ucj-ond the north wall and the ditoh the thorny forest is quite 
impenetrable, where tigers sometimes take shelter. Just on the north of the south wall 
the inner area is low for about 200 foot, beyond which the ground rises to some height. 


Itiiini irilliln ik- (ort. 
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Falace*8its and ezeavatioB. 


Sea Plate 111. 


Wdli expoaed ; otiginal masoniy. 


On the north-east comer is a tank, which was once large and fall of lotus-plants. 

Tenkonttenorti-eest. On the West of it is the elevated area, which 

ap pears to be the site of the palace. And south of 
the tank is a low mound, beyond which is a channel that communicates with the eastern 
ditch and joins the tank by making, on the west, a sweep round a low mound, which 
is on the south of the tank. On the south of the supposed palace-site is another tank, 
now almost filled up and dry. And the ground extending eastward from this fanV to 
the east gate is comparatively low. 

I mentioned before that the western wall, which goes from the north-western comer 
towards the south, was cut away in some unknown age. The ddbris of the northern hnlf 
of this wall cannot, therefore, be traced down to where the western gate stood. The 

palace area proper is consequently not now large. 
In the middle of this site is a modern temple, 
presumably raised on an ancient foundation, which is dedicated to the sylvan deity called 
. Samai M&yi, represented by a small' collection of 

stone fragments of ancient sculpture. Minutely 
examining the mounds, I began excavation on the west and east of the small temple in 

the shape of two trenches from north to south* 
And though several walls were removed by the 
Sannyfisl to get bricks for his hut, as the lines of thp hollows showed, I succeeded before 
long in exposing a number of walls, for which purpose I had not to go below five feet. 

Some of these walls appeared to be raised after the 
decay of the original edifices ; and the foundation 
walls of the original monuments were traced much below those built in subsequent . 
periods. The original structure, of which a good specimen was unearthed on the west of 
the modem temple, proved to he very neat masonry, in bricks, of course, set in mud : 
but the bricks are so smoothly jointed that the lines of the courses are not^easily 
visible even at a short distance. The subsequent masonry is more rough and inartistic. 
About 26 feet west of this original masoniy, I exhumed another stmoture, whose 

walls were traced on three sides,— south, west 
A. truotarenith concrete flooring. ^ cleared the 

concrete and lime pavement, whose composition is interesting in its way. Another pave- 
ment was discovered about two feet below in another trench I dug north-west of the 
modem temple. The walls of the western huUding showed covered bricks in the pUnth 
line and elsewhere, but not in any design or system, which fact proved it to he not a 

cart of the original building. ’ „ . 

On the cast (rftlio modem temple o£ Samai MSyi seyeral walla were 

aiowmg atruolniea at aorta Bnt want ot time did not allow me to ^plata to 

eieaaationahere. I could not. torofore, taUj- trace out to bmldmgs. 

lioOTVer, I completely traced Moud : one waa an 

Two other monnsaents, squcre end octagonol. Qg^agousl structure, ptobaWy a Stupa, aud* tbe~ 
second a square building. A wall, in continuation of the western . walls of the two 
structures, went considerably southward. 

Since,' almost at first sight, I thought that Tilaur4-kot mig nalaee it 

and now forgotten Kapilavastu, and the north-west moun, je si ° Lncea^l a 

struck me as very possible that the mound north-east of t e * ® ggYatedhere, • 

Stupa,— that of Asita,— as mentioned by HiuenTsiang. .Accor gy. 




P. C. MOOEHEBJX, 

Arehnoldgist. 
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CentnlUnk snd moandi. 


ferL 


and, before long, two stracturos were found— one 16-sidcd and tlie other square with 
rectangular projection in the middle of each side. The 16-sided structure, whicli is 
T«o other itincturci, emcifona nod liitrcn' south-vTcst of thc othor, had an additional wall 
tided in rlun. jjQpjjj jq form, most probably, the portico. 

It appeared to be of solid brick-work, — unmistakable indication of a Stupa, which 
fact showed that my surmise was correct. North of the square structure, the mound 
extends and shows that it was made up of rubble-bricks ; though time did not allow 
me to clear it completely, so as to trace out the hidden monument minutely. About 
100 feet north of this was thc northern gate of thc fort. 

Itcturning to the central tank, mounds arc risiblo at some distance on the westj 

north, and south-east. And on the north-west, 
that is, south west of the modern temple, is a 
large mound, which, on superficial excavation, yielded a building of respectable dimen- 
sions. But it was not completely opened. The mound on the west of the tank 
showed another structure, of which the plan is square and the northern room long and 
narrow. On thc mound on the north of the tank, vestiges of brick buildings were 
exposed on superficial excavation. The mound on the south-east of the tank showed 
indications of buildings, a portion of the wall being exposed on the west, which 
extended towards south-west. 

On the south of these ruins the fort area is covered with jungle ; and though it 
JoDglci lad gates on tbe aanlhern area of tke i® clcvatcd, 1 COuld not dctect bnck remains 01 

rubbles scattered about, which fact showed that 
this part of tho citadel was occupied with mud and halcha houses. 

On the southern wall of the citadel there appeared to bo a gateway on the south, 
cast. But in the middle there was a second gate, which is now not easily dis- 
tinguishable from the line of ddbris. North of this wall and parallel to it, the inner 
area is low, for about 200 feet, which opens towards the west wall, where was a gate, as 
proved by tho lino of the western wall breaking here. About 600 feet north of this 
there is another break in the western ddbris of wall, which shows that another gate 
was here. 

Now, returning to tho east gate and going out about 60 feet, I found the remains 

of a large and square building, of which vestiges 
of walls were traced on the north and south. 

The original walls, after their fall, were very badly restored afterwards, as shown 
by the portions being out of perpendicular and right angle. That fact showed the 
precarious existence of the inmates at a period subsequent to the original structure. 
Thc existence of a building just in front of the gate of a fort, which weakened and 
interfered with its capabilities for defence, proved that this out-house was built when 
the citadel ceased to be the abode of the E&j& ; and hence no longer served the purpose 
of defence. The fact appears to be that it was constructed, when the fort was in ruins, 
as its very masonry showed. 

About 600 feet south-east of the east gate is a large mound, which, on first inspec- 

tion, I detected to be a Stupa. Before my arrivaj 
See PUte IV, here, the Nep&lese had, at the request of Major 

Waddell, cut a trench without finding anything. I changed the direction of the excava- 
tion ; and the same day. a portion of the circular structure was laid bare on the 


Eut cat* and in oat-hoosc. 
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north-east. Digging also on tho west, south, and cast, I found the circumference, 
which I then measured and drew. It appears to be made up of several concentric circles 
of largo bricks ; and the circular platform for the purpose of circumambulation appeared 
to have been once paved with concrete. The different sizes of the bricks in the several 
parts of the structure showed the diCfcront ages of the building— those of the largest size 
belonging to the inner and original structure. On minutely examining the french from 
north to south, or rather from north-cast to south-west, I found that the northern 
portion of the Stupa, south of tho platform, was excavated in some unknown age, pre- 
sumably for the purpose of removing the relics. While I was absent at SSgarwft Major 
Waddell ordered, on 20th February last, the centre of the Stupa to bo dug deep down 
to tho very soil, before ho left the place. The hole, about 11 feet-deep and 10 feet in 
diameter, did not bring to light any relics or bones as I had supposed before,— forages 
ago the Stupa was opened a little on the northern side. 1 took minute measurements 
and a plan with section of the Stupa before I filled up the excavations. 

The position of tho Stupa in relation to the eastern gate struck me as having 
some meaning, presumably associated with tho life of the Buddha. Beyond the 
Stupa and a short distance on the south-east was a large tank, now dry, -south of 

T*o Urge timks .nd ihe ontcr ditch forming o ^^“0^ M onothcr tank, not less anciont, which is 

on the west of Sandwfi. The outer ditch on the 


east branches southwards at the south-east corner, where it turns towards the west, 
on the south of the fort. It then forms a riyulet during the Tains and going west of 
Taulivh joins a river in British territory. Was it the missing Rohini ? 

On the north of the citadel, and the nortberr inner ditch, is another and trian- 

plot of high ground, now covered with 
impenetrable jungle, which, no doubt, formed an 
inhabited part of the ancient town. The outer ditch turns ronnd this plot on the 
north to go towards tho west. 

On the west, and going up from the south-west corner, tho outward ditch extends 

to the village of Sbeogarb, on the north of which 
A Yihim «d mound, on the west of the Kot considerably to the Upper 

bed of the Bftngang4. Now, from the western gate of the citadel to another, which I 
mark on Plan as No. 2, and beyond the innw ditch, extends a semicircnlar piece of 
mound, of which the northern portion is high, where probably was a Stupa in mud. 
And in the centre of this semicircular area is a comparativdy high gronnd, where on 
excavation I exhumed the brick foundation of a large room, a ©tAara— probably of 
ancient times. On the west of this, the inner ditch makes a somicircular sweep to 


A Vihim end monnda on the west of the KoL 


pass towards the north. 

On the west of the probable site of the gate No. 2, and beyond the inner ditch, is 
a small eminence made of yellowish earth, where probably was once a Stupa. 

On the south of the southern ditch is a mound of earth, where is scattered a large 


Moandi on the sonth. 


amount of iron refuse, or something like it, which 
shows that there was a large workshop here in 


ancient days. The mound is surmounted by a large tree. About 100 feet west of it 
is an ancient well. About 600 feet south of it is another. In the village of Derwh, 


about two furlongs south, are an ancient tanK and the ruins of two Stupas, or some- 


thing very like them. 
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That the ancient town extended a long way on the north, east, and south, of the 
Eot, will be known by the extent of high ground from R&mghiit to the two village 
of Tilaurd. 


Cliitrik-dei. 


A temple— probaMy of Ganesi. 


ChiteA-dei. (See Plate V.) 

That the city, of which the Kot at Tilaurd was the central citadel, was of large size, 
will be evident from the extensive ruins at GhitrA-dei, which occupied the western side 

of the river and were undoubtedly of contemporary 
origin. Ohitrh-dei (Devi) is literally the goddess 
Chitra, from whom the name of the village is derived, and who is still worshipped, with 
terracotta elephants, in a few fragments of ancient sculpture, consisting of a Linga, 
a Iieadless bust, and a third, which cannot be distinguished. These fragments, with a 
number of the elcphaut-dolls, are now ou a small mound oi ancient temple, of which 
the platform wall is still traceable, that on the south side having been removed by 
some villagers of old. 

Crossing the river and going about two furlongs west, the ground rises considerably, 
which extends from north-east to south-west. This, most probably, was the ancient and 
outer bank of the river. Going up to the high bank from the south-east and crossing 
the remains of a boundary wall, the first mound that one sees is a small one, of which 
the western and northern wall I partly excavated. Inside the shrine I cleared and found 

it to be 6'- 2", of which the corners were 

occupied by pilasters, about 6" X 4" in section. 
The baefc wall was df'-b* in breadth, while in the front wall, in the east, was the door, 
3'-6' in breadth. The double stone pedestal, one over the other, of which the upper 
one has a hole on the upper surface for fitting in the imago ot the presiding deity — ^now 
gone — is 2' -9" long by I'-G' broad, and about l'-6" ip height. These two pedestals 
show the usual mouldings and recessing. A fragment of a Oanesa's head was dis- 
covered among the rubbish. The back wall, of which a small portion remains, showed 
coursing in projecting-bricks. Misunderstanding my instructions to clear the shrine, 
the Nepfilese dug a deep hole in the centre, which showed solid brick-work down to 
7'-6", when I stopped this destructive digging. I do not know how far down this 
solid brick-work went. About 2 feet below the pedestal stone a concrete pavement was 
visible, which fact showed that the original temple bad its floor much below the later 
one, where the double pedestals of the image of probably Qanesa were fixed, presum- 
ably when the original structure decayed and another was built over it. 

Seventy-six feet west of the Ganesa temple is a well,, now filled up with rubbish ; 

and about 85 feet north is a very small mound, 
which 1 did not examine by digging. Two h undred 
and forty feet north is the largest of the Gbitrfi-dei mounds, where I excavated to a 
large extent and brought to light the biggest of ancient temples I yet discovered in the 
Tarai. Two hundred and sixty-eight feet north of this large mound is another of smaller 
size. One hundred and eleven feet east of the last is the platform of ChitrA-dei goddess, 
14'-9" long X 7'-G" broad, where are the three stone fragments and a number of terracotta 
elephants mentioned before. Seventeen feet and nine inches south is a well, uow filled 
up and dry. Three hundred and fifty feet east of Chitrh-dei temple is a brick structure, 
from which bric'ks in large quantities have been taken out by the villagers, leaving a 


Outer mounds. 
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deep hole. Beyond this, again/was another room, of which the four walls are traceable. 
Between Chitr&-dei and the excavated building is another mound a little towards the 
north. 

On the north of the westernmost mound, the high ground extends to a length of 
about 600 feet. A sort of channel is on the west of the mound, which goes from south 
to north, and, turning eastward and then southward, again extends eastward to the edge 
of the ancient bank ; and thus encloses the mounds on the north side. On the south of 
the Ganesa mound, thehonudary wall extends from west to east and then turns north- 
east, thus making '» sort of a fortified place with the ditch on the west and north, and 
the river on the south-east. But the town extended b^ond this, both on the north- 
east a.nd south-west in the line of the ancient banks. 

Eeturning now to the biggest mound, which I closely examined, I began excavation 
Tho big nouna end » magnificent temple OH the 26th Pebruary last. Observing a hollow on 
exhnmod. the soutb, where brioks feozu the existing walk 

were removed several years before, I employed the diggers here. A wall about 4 feet 

See Plates V aud VI hroad was traced for a length of about iO feet from 

east to west, where the thick roots of a big tree 
stopped farther excavation. At the eastern end, the wall turned northward ; but here 
the bricks have been removed. Continuiog the excavations on other sides in the lines 
of the cross- walls that began appearing as the work progressed, 1 found the whole 
structure to be rectangular, about dl'-6”X45', with rectangular projections 22' x about 
14', in the middle of all sides ; so that the plan appeared to be orudiform with minor 
projections in the angles. These projections, one in advance of another, are known 
in Silpa-Sdatfas I discovered at Puri, Orissa, in 1892, as JRathakaa, which I may tran- 
slate as bays. Kow, a plan having seven Uathakas, as this great structure shows, is 
called Saptaratha. There were several rooms, of which the central one, which is about 
13 feet broad by about 46J feet long, appeared to be the most important. Its inner 
wall showed recesses ; and the doors were in both sides, west and east, occupying the 
middle of the long walls. The inner area is foil of masses of concrete, which evidently 
belonged to flat roofs. Among these concrete masses, were found a few pieces of lime 
plaster, which showed that the rooms were whitewashed and coloured in the borders. 

But the most interesting of the remains here is the plinth of the ancient monument, 
Orn.m.ntcd plinth e*i.ti»g. ^hich appeared to be once a magnifioent temple in 

Sea Plate "vi Fig. 1. itS original construction. The existing plinth is 

about 7 feet still in height. The lower wall rises to about 2'.2" in three receding 
courses, crowned by a half torus {Sutnbha) to join the lower neck. These two courses 
of bricks project to 2 J", above which the third coarse shows receding by about 3 inches, 
and forms the lower portion of the big cyma. Above three courses of bricks, of which 
the middle one is a sort of Gold or necking, projects a torus {Kumbha) of three bricks j 
over that is a course of .one brick, of which the upper portion shows a small cyma. 
Above this, again, is another neck {Gala), surmounted by a course projecting about an 
inch. Then comes up another neck, over which is another course, that boldly projects 
from below to up in the form of a cym * {Kadma). Now from the lower Padma to the 
upper, which occupies a height of about 2-6% the whole length of each Baihaha is 
broken and relieved by projecting mouldings, two in number, in the temple-fonn, and 
three smaller and triangular ones, the latter occupying the line of the lower cyma. 
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Bhairva Buksh, Draftsman. 
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Tlie?o projooling mouldings arc pretty in design, of wliiob the middle portion is in 
prominent relief, having the edges in parallel lines with the outer form. Above them 
the plinth wall rises to r*S' receding in three courses. Then the uppermost courses 
show projections, of which one has cyma ; above that is a sort of dentils done by the 
brichs being laid di.ngonally and one corner being exposed. Two more courses of single 
bricks project one over the other, and thus make up an elaborate plinth. Innumerable 
carved bricks in different sizes and designs showed how magniQcontly the superstructure 
must have been built. Innumerable iron nails were found, which were rusty with age. 
They were about 3' long with a knob above. The roofing, which appeared to be flat 
and not like the Sikhara form, was done in concrete, about G" in thickness, above which 
plaster, about 2" thick, was laid. Tlic walls of the inner rooms showed recesses at short 
distances ; and in the corners were pilasters, most probably of wood, which must have 
decayed in the course of ages, lc.aviug empty spaces. Had there been stone pilasters, 
some vestiges must have been found. Want of time did not permit me to clear the 
whole structure nor the inner areas of the rooms, hence I did not find any vestiges 
of the presiding image of this temple, the access to which was from the cost, where on 
the projecting Jtothaka was the flight of steps, rising in two stairs, one from the north 
and the other from tbc south. It should be completely cleared before we can form 
an adequate idea of this magnificent temple in the land of the Sfikyas. 


SjOnANOATin AND Changat Heviki Stdan. 

Sohangarh is about C kos (12 miles) north-west of Chitril-dei on the way to 
^iugarhi, a temple of Siva crowning the peak of the lower Him&layas. Here is a fort 
and several ruins with some stono images, of which one is unbroken. ChongSt is about 
10 miles (5 kos) on the north of Chitrfi-dei, where the temple of the Devi has its wall 
still standing, the goddess, I was informed, being a piece of unbroken sculpture of 
ancient times. These two places arc hidden in the forest, and I could not find. time to 
visit them. 


Sagahwa. [See Plato VIII.] 

About two miles north of Tiiaurii-kot and embedded in the dense and thorny 
jungle, is a largo ancient tank, known as S&gar — l,059'x226'. It is about two furlongs 

cast of Bfingangd and the village of Sftgarwd, the 
name of which is derived from the tank. About 
120 feet west of the tank, is a high mound, which two years ago the Nep&leso had 
excavated and exhumed an ancient building. Last year when Dr. Pfihrer was here, this 
monument was farther excavated and a structure of twelve rooms, each about 9'xlO' 

with very thick walls and planned in the form of a 
cross, was brought to light. The walls are- very 
broad, being- between 6' and 4' thick, and still about 15' high. No door or opening was 

visible in the walls of the rooms. Attached to the 

8m Plate 11. . „ , X. . X 

western wall of this monument was a solid 
structure in brick, whose superstructure was probably in the form of a Stupa. Its lower 
portion existed up to about 16 feet. About 15 feet below the sumndit of the solid 

brick-work, which was removed, a plan of 49 
squares w'as exposed. A tank, about 6 feet deep 
and 35}' square, was excavated ; and then a smaller tank, 16' square and 3' deep, was cut 


A crneGora saanamtnt atUebed to o SlopA. 


See Plate X. 
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IRovr of Baall.Stapas oa the eaet of Btapa. 


Other excaTuted mine. 


through the solid brick-work. In the centre was found a single earthenware casket, of 
which the lid was of copper. This casket contained hones, two triangular bits of gold 

andsilver, two N&gas in gold, greenish crjstals, a 

Belies found in a casket. , • «. .r. 

ruby, talc> and a few grams of rioe. It is extremely 
to be deplored that so much destructiTe work has been done in the name of archaeology. 
When I arrived there, I could not see what the Doctor described ; but instead found a 
small tank in the midst of a deeper and bigger one on the west of the structure from 
the walls of which bricks are now removed by the villagers. 

About 200 feet east of the monument was a long row of small Stupas, which 

Dr. Fuhrer described as square. But I very much 
doubt the existence of square Stupas, for, since 
their superstructure was in ruins, the square basement cannot prove that they were 
square above. Stupas commonly rise ftom a square basement, and then form the drum 
and the hemisphere. What I saw is a long series of small tanks in a deep hollow ex- 
tending about 350 feet southward and about 70 feet west of the tank. About 220 feet 
south of the tank is another long hollow, caused by last year’s excavations,- which ex- 
tended 250 feet further southward. About 820 feet south of the so-called Yih&ra was 
another Stupa, 33'x 25', marked ‘ 2,’ in the plan, and about 200 feet further south is a 

room 33^' X 32f'. About 25 feet west of the big 
Stupa, which had inside 49 subdivisions, are two 
plots of excavated areas, where was found the corner of a room, on the south of which 
are two small Stupas. On the north also are some mins embedded in the ground. 
About a furlong further north are remains of brick structures on the way from 
Slgarwh to Bandauli. 

Now, returning to the excavated area on the west of the tank, I found traces of 

about seven small Stupas, which have been com- 
pletely dug out, leaving small tanks full of water. 
In the absence of records I referred to the draftsman, Babu Bhairava Buksh, who drew 
the seventeen Stupas last year, while being destroyed, and who has numbered them 
from memory. About 700 feet south-east of these and about 220 feet south of the 
tank the hollow showed marks of nine Stupas. 

The dimensions of the bases of these 17 S&kya Stupas, which have been thus 
„ . , . , . „ removed from the face of the earth, were not 

Formation and ttze of the 17 Stupas* 

See Plate XI. umform. The largest, Wo. 9, for example, was 

» zii. about 19 feet square, while the smallest, No. 12, 

’’ was about 3 feet only. No. 7, which was 10^' 

square, was 8|' in height. These Stupas were built of well-burnt bricks, which 
measured 11" X 7" Xl^-" and were laid in clay. At the level of the foundations the 
last layer consisted of nine, seven, or £ve bricks, each carved in the design of a full- 
blown lotus, under which the relic-caskets were found embedded in the soli. 

Now to give details of the finds of the Stupas ; — may commence with No. 1, 
which was 4f' x 4J'. Removing all the bricks, Dr. Fuhrer came down upon the last 

course or layer of bricks, which consisted of five 
’ laid in the level of the earth, and of which the four 

on the outside showed marks of a cross. The ends of the cross were tamed on the left. 
The fifth brick in the middle bad a circular hole in the centre of the upper surface. 


DcBtractiT* excavation of bet year. 
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No. 2. 


No. 3. 


No. 6. 


No. 6. 


Above this central briok was another, which had the carving of a lotus-£ower. The 
relic-casket was found below the brick with the lotus. 

No. 2, which was 17'X16' in size, had, *n the last layer of bricks (each 10^" X7^") 

four Swastika (cross) in the four comers, and in 
the central one, a lotus, of which the centre 
showed a hole. Below this central brick and in the level of the earth, was found a 
relic-casket containing two Nkgas and four pieces of silver and gold. 

No. 3, which was lOf'XlOi'' in size, yielded a casket below a' carved brick. The 

casket was of the usual pattern, in which ten 
relics were found ; in one leaf was what looked 
like a seated human figure and in another an animal. 

No. 4), which was 15'X loj' in size, appeared to be very rich in yielding relics. In 
^ ^ the central hole of a brick carved with lotus were 

found the relics. A large lotus in a leaf covered 
the hole of the brick, underneath which were found a Nkga and six other relics of 
sorts. 

No. 6, size l7i'X 17^', showed, in the lowest layer, 5 bricks having carvings of 

lotus, one being in the centre and four in the 
north-east, north-west, south-west and south-east. 
Below these were found five relic-caskets. 

No. 6, size 16f'X 16j', showed, in the lowest stratum, bricks, of which the eight 

outer ones exhibited symbols of Trisula (trident), 
dagger, arrow, etc. The brick, covering the reUc- 
casket, showed the usual lotus done in a square. 

No. 7, size 10|' X 10|', and before excavation, was 8|' in height. No relic appears 
No. 7. to have been found here. 

No. 8, size 14V X 15^, showed 9 bricks in the lowest stratum, all exhibiting devices 

with the exception of the central one, on which 
is carved a lotus, circular in design, below which 
was found the relic-casket. It contained seven relics. 

No. 9, size 19'xl9', showed 9 bricks in the lowest stratum. The eight outer bricks 

showed different kinds of ancient weapons and the 
central brick a lotus, below which was found the 

casket with five relics. 

No. 10, size 17|'x17Vj showed, in the lowermost layer, a single and square brick 

carved with lotus, above which is another layer 
of three bricks marked with signs. Above this 
again, were four bricks, also figured with Trisula, dagger, etc. 

No. 11, size 13V X 13V, appeared to have 
yielded no relics. 

No. 12, size 12V X 12V, yielded three caskets 
below a covered brick. 

No. 13, size 16 V X loi',' showed five bricks in the lowest stratum, of which the four 

outer ones showed cross, trident, dagger, and disc, 

. and the central one lotus, below wlu'ch was found 

a beautiful casket in bronze. It contained three relics. 


No. 8. 


No. 9. 


No. 11. 


No. IS. 
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No. 14, size le'XlBJ', had the lowest brick carved in lotus and another brick of 

peculiar shape having a knob in a circular hole 
and a clay casket. 

No. 16, size irxl2', bad ten bricks in the lowest stratum, of which five were 

carved with lotus, yielding from below tworelio^ 
caskets. 

No. 16, size 7f X These two donot appear 


No. 14. 


No. 16. 


Nos. 16 and 17. 


No. 17, size Ilf' X 12' 
to have been fully excavated, and so did not yield any relics. 

Besides what are detailed above I could not find any other mounds either in the 
thick forest or in the open, though I walked several times and in different directions. 
About half-a-mile south of the big Stupa is the village of 'Srinagar, on the west of 
which the ground is high on two sides of an ancient channel now dry. And on the 
north of the village is an ancient tank. 

The rows of Stupas were identified by Br. Puhrer as the “ Place of Massacre of 
. . „ the Sdkyas” mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim 

“ Place of Massacre of the Eikyas. , _ . , . ... i 

flinen Tsiang, as being situate several It on the 
north-west of Eapilavastu, which the Boctor locates somewhere here. The outer 
pr. Fuhrer's identification of Napiiarastn on* boundary of £apilavastu was described by him as 
aatisfaciojy. Jagadispur and Bikuli on the north, Srinagar, 

Ahirauli, and Edmapur on the east, and Siugurh and Edmghdt on the south. At the 
same time, he locates the south gate of the capital somewhere near Srinagar. If 
the city extended some 3 miles south of Srinagar, how could the south gate he fixed 
here at a point, which, according to him, was evidently the middle of the eastern side?- 
And if the place of massacre or battle-field was several li north-west of the city, how 
can it occupy its very centre? And if the Bikuli temple was the very shrine of the 
Isvara, where the infant Bodhisattva was taken on his way from Lumbini to the oity, 
it cannot form the north-west boundary line, for it should be some distance from the 
city and on the south-east and not north-east. In fact, Br. Pilhrer’s identifications are 
full of contradiotions. In the region, consisting of several villages, mentioned by him, 
I could not detect any ruins, except those at the Sdgarwd forest, Bikuli, and in the 
jungle about two furlongs west of Ahirauli. No ruins have been found in any other 
villages. I cannot, therefore, understand how be could extend the city over so many 
villages and determine its central point in such erroneous and contradiotory fashion. 


Bikuu. (See Plates XIV and XV.) 

About 3 miles east and a little north of Sagarwd, and on the outskirts of 

the forest, is situated the Thttru village of Bikuli. On the north of it the 

ground considerably slopes down. About a furlong north-west of the village and 

in the low ground is a large and ancient tank ; on the south and west of which 

extend two mounds of the embankments at 
A tank and embankment. ... . . x. -x 

Tight angles to one another. On the stunmit 

of the western mound some brick ruins were visible, and last year Br. Fubrer, who 

called it Xotahi-kot, bad it excavated in a most unskilful way. His usual procedure 
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Acnilrr Ifirplr o-tafrtfl»l !n r!*n. 


A iMrf leiTfV, FxpUnthf. 


vrns fo dig fi fank and then to search for the remains. In this way the diggers 
destroyed much brick masonry before they wore detcoted and stopped. Three-fourths 

' of the principal temple was thus dug out from 

A fine t(nirio<ir«.roTfa.^ foundation on the northern side, leaving 

only a nnall portion on the south face. In the same way portions of the other two 
temples wore broken. The cxcarated area, about 125'X 50', is now full of water, eating 
.nw.ay the mud cement of the existing brick m.asonry, which is thus undermined and 
falling in masses. The largest of the three temples had some interesting features. Its 
shrine was octagonal in plan, of which each side was broken and relieved by receding 
lines, the junction of the diagonal sides being hollowed into triangular recesses. The 
stone drain with tho Makara’s head was on the north side, communicating from the 

centre, whore stood thoLinga. Here were found 
a few more Lingas, presumably brought in from 
the other temples, when they decayed. Hero were scon two stone capitals, which were 
carved, and which proved that tho inner room had pilasters in tho corners. Here was 
also found a stone yatidi, Siva’s bull. About 25 foot north-west of it, was a second 

temple, l-l' Xl3.y, octagonal in plan, of which the 
diagonal walls arc built in recesses. The third 
temple is 78s' the north of the first. It is 9^' square. Tho basement is 2^ high. 
Then reerding about G* tho plinth rises to about 10," above which the wall is con- 
structed in carved bricks, and of which about Ij' in height remains. Above the plinth 

the plan is rctioulated into a Saptaratha, receding 
in rectangles one behind the other. On the west 
of tho octagonal femplo the enclosure wall oxtouds to IS' and then turns southward, 
where about 07^' was traced. On the south of tho northern temple were other struc- 
tures, of which even tho plinths are gone. And 22J-' on the east of the octagonal temple 
is a portion of brick wall. Between tho largest temple and the western boundary wall 
is another mass of masonry; and in the south aro other brick-works, all of which 
should have been skilfully traced for the purpose of accurate drawing. 

The multitude of carved bricks, in innumorahlc patterns, that are scattered about 
the place, prored that the superstructures were highly ornamented ; and the few stones 
carved in ornamental designs must have belonged to a temple, which was undoubtedly 
built in that material. 

Hr. Fuhrer identifies the largest temple as that of Ahhay&devi, the goddess of the 

Sftkyas, where the infant Bodhisattva was brought 
on his way from Lumbini to Kapilavastu. But 
(he namo Abhayfi is not found in Lalila Vistara, where Siva and other gods of the 
Brahmanical pantheon aro mentioned. And Hiuen Tsiang records him as Isvara, 
that is, Mah&dora, tho great god Siva. If Abhayddevi be the same as Farrati, I 
could not find any figure or fragment of her amidst a number of Lingas and other 
sculptures. And how oould she rise in a bent position — a sculptural phenomenon — I 
could not see or understand. The fact is that the temple cannot he identified with 
that of Isvara ; as not only it stood out of the way, but Bikuli did not form the eastern 
or any boundary of Kapilavastu, of which the vast and immense ruins, that the Hector 
said would occupy the Archtcological Survey for several years, I could not trace 
anywhere. 


Wrong identiCcalion tgnin. 
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Nioali SAgar. 


Nig&li taok. 


Priyadarsi pillar. 


Bee Plate XYI, Figi. 7 and 4. 


NigAli is a village about a mile-and-balf east of SAgarwA and on the east of the 

local forest. About a roile south of the village 
is a large tank extending east to west, which is 
known as KigAli S&gar from the two portions of a Priyadarsi pillar, called Loriki- 
NigAli or smoking-pipe, which are in the western embankment. The embankments 
on all sides, especially on the north, are still very high. They appear to have subse- 
quently been restored at the time of the re-excavation of the tank. The other tanks 
in the neighbourhood show their banks almost flush with the surrounding ground level* 

The NigMi Sagar is now shallow. The upper 
piece of the pillar, which lies fallen inside the 
embankment and just above the water in Pebruary, is about long, the upper 

girth being 6'-6' and the middle is and 

the diameters at the top and the bottom are, 
respectively, 2' and 2J'. There are three birds of a very rude pattern done in some 
mediseval times, when the pillar was fallen. Between 8'.6* and G'-?' below the top 
are two short inscriptions in four lines, the upper two beingjthe Tibetan creed " Om ^mni 
padme hum, ” translated “ 0 ! the jewel is in the lotus, ” and the lower, " Sri Tapu 
Malla Jayastu — Sambat 1234,*’ “ May Tapu Malla be victorious, — A. B. 1177-78.” 

The top of the pillar has a diameter of 2', above whiqh a smaller drum rises 
2^". In the centre of this is a hole, 4" in diameter, .and l'-4" in depth, in which 
was fitted the copper mortice of the capital, that is now missing The lower portion 
of the pillar is about 10', on the top of the western embankment. Its upper 
diameter is 2'-4'', and the girth, at 2'-4‘’ below top, is 7*6^'. The inscription, in four 
. . lines, which occupies l'-4'', below the top, records 

insonpiion. in ancient Pd/s that “King Priyadarsi, beloved 

of the gods, having been anointed 14 years increased for the second time the Stupa of 
Budha Eanakamuni and having been anointed (20 years) be came himself and worship- 
ped : (and) he caused (this stone pillar to be erected),” Some of the letters are gone 
with the lower faces, leaving only a length of 7'-7^‘' to the bottom, now broken off. 

The pillar is not *« siia ; for Dr. Efihrer was mistaken in saying so. When 
Major Waddell excavated below, the broken bottom was exposed, where no foundation 
or basement was discovered. Nor could I find the Stupa of KonSgamana, which, 

according to the Doctor’s statement, was at a 

RoD&gBinaiia’B Stnpa not in ezigtenee. i. j. . 

short distance from the western embankment, 
where be located “vast brick ruins stretching far away in the direction of the 
.southern gate of Kapilavastu. ” Standing on the summit of the western embank- 
ment, I could see for a mile or two westward to and beyond R&mapur, Ahirauli, and 
Srinagar ; and I have walked over the traot in different directions ; but nowhere 
could I see sucb an enormous pile nor was 1 informed of it. In fact, the alleged 
Stupa is not in existence. 

I saw some large tanks, now very shallow with age, which are in the east and 
north of the village at B&mapur. This proves that there was a small town 
here in ancient times. The hanks around the tanks have all been washed down by 
the rains of ages, — so much so that they could be hardly distinguished from the 
surrounding level country. 



PLATf; .^IV. 
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.\iiM)rw\-KoT. (Sec I'litc XVI— lig. C.) 

The Kol at Araura ]Mou7ah i< about I.SOO feel aouth-enst of the Nigfili Sftgar 
bcluccn wbicb Hows (he rivulet Jfiiuuur. It is a rectangular fort, about 750'x600' 

Its walls on (lio nortb and west were of mud, 
while those on the oast and south were of bricks, 
about 12' brn.ad and still about IR'in height. In the middle of the eastern and 
western walls were (he two gates, giving access to the inside. This fort was protected 
by a dileh, which surrounded it on all sides, and which is still deep on the soulli side. 
On (he o.nst it is double, to make that sido .additionally strong, more so as there were 
(wo nioro walls of earth. One. was between the two ditches, and a third outermost 
on the outer edge of the outer ditch to form a sort of glacis. On the south side 
also, (here w.as a second mud wall on the outer edge of the ditch. 

The nddition.al protcction.s on the south and east sides of the fort prove that the 

enemy of the local king was in those directions. 
And since the citadel or rather the palace, about 
o00'x4.)0', occupied the south.c.'ist portion of the, inner area, that was a reason why 
the fort walls wore made pucka with solid brick-work on those sides. This palaee 
had also a ditch to protect it (ho more. The inner area is higher than the outer. 
There was a brick haction on the southern wall of the fort, whence the palace wall starts 
northward. Three hundred and thirty feet cast of the western fort wall, and about SO feet 

cast of the western palace wall, was a rectangular 
structure, about dO'X 42 , of which the walls can 
still be traced without excavations. Tins mound is about 8 feet high, most probably 
marking tbo site of an ancient temple, on the cast of which was a long tank. In the 
middle of this tank is a causow.ay leading southward to a small gate, that gave access to 
the. palace from that .side. Tlic main gate ontho north communicated with the fort gates 
on the east and west. There is a small well near the western wall and a few remains, 
but no indications of any largo building in bricks were traced. Although the fort is not 
covered with jungle, 1 could not find tbo ruins of several brick Stupas and heaps of 
broken sculptures, and a clear spring of water gushing from the ground near a ruined 
and small Stupa, as mentioned by Ur. Fulirer, who calls the Kot Kudai. The fields 
around the fort are all open and cultivated, except the northern tract which is covered 
with jungle. 

Gutiva. (See Plate XVII.) 

About 4 miles south and a little west of Tilauvfi-Kot, and about 3 miles west and 
a little south of TauUvfi is Qutivft. I n the centre of the village is a large brick Stupa, 

08 feet in diameter, and still about 9 feet in 
height. Seventy feet south-west from the centre and 
32J feet from the outer rim of the Stupa stands the lower portion of an ancient pillar 
of the Priyadarsi style, of which the upper portion is gone. Only a small portion is 
visible above tho ground, which is known as PAwfesanra Mahkdeva, “tbebroken lord. ” 
Major Waddell rc-excavated around it down to 10 foet, and the round face of the lower 
Bco Plato XVI, File. 2. portion of tho pillar bconme visible ; for Dr. Pubrer 

had opened it before. It stood on a large granite slab, 7 X 6 8i XlO thick. The 
pillar itself is hard sandstone of a yellowish colour, as is the case with all construotious 


Stupa anil pillrl broken. 
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How Gatir& is derived- 


of a similar shape. The pillar stands T-IO* and from the eastern and 

southern, 2'-2^" from the western, and T-l^" from the northern edges of the pedestal. 
Below the pedestal is hriok masonry, as the bedding for the pedestal and pillar. The 
girth of the pillar is respectively 8'.7" and 8'.2" at I'-IO" and B'-S" above the pedestal ; 
4 feet 6 inches above the pedestal are four rough squares, 6" in each side, which are a 
little in relief from the polished surface. 

There are three fragments of this pillar lying neglected in the village, of which one 
is a portion of the hell-shaped base of the capital which crowned it. It is 1-7" in 
height and still about broad. It has the usual festoons, broad and narrow, re- 
spectively, 2' and IJ" thick, which are, however, defaced. These fragments are called 
ffutis (broken pieces), from wWeh the name of GutivA is derived. Lori Ahlrof the 

local legend is said to have played witti them by 
throwing them up and catcl^g them with his 
hands. 

Returning to the Stupa, which I had traced by superficial, excavation, Major 
Waddell dug a deep trench from the centre to the circumference in the direction of the 
pillar. In the centre, he broadened the hole to 6'-6" in diameter and 9-3" in depth. 
The solid brick-work terminated at 7 *6" from the top. Going down l'-9" further down 

in the soil, he found a large number of bones, 

Hones — nothaman— found tinder tlio Stnps. l ± 

which did not appear to have belonged to man. 
The teeth were many and certainly belonged to animals. A few pieces of charcoal 
were also discovered. There was nothing interesting in them. The original central 
hole, ivhich came down from the top, was about G" wide, where, at the time of the con* 
struotionof the Stupa, a wooden pole, called Linga in Nep&l, was most probably fixed to 
describe the circumference, as it rose decreasingly and to support the Torana, Churd- 
tiiani, and chhotra (umbrella). ^ 

On the north of the village is an ancient ditch, and about 200 feet south of the 
Stupa is an ancient tank. About two furlongs north of Gutiva is a large mound, on the 
cast and south of which are two tanks. And on the west there appeared the dry bed of 
an ancient ditch or channel. Excavations might yield some remains. 

Loai-RvnlK. 

About a mile east of the village of GutivS and about mile west of TaulivS is 

Lori-RudAn, on the east of which is a row of four 
ancient mounds, north to south. The northern, 
most appeared to be a Stupa of solid brick-work, 
still about SO' high, of which the superficies was covered with plasters, and concrete as is 
still visible on the top. On three sides of it bricks have been removed long ago by a 
JSdbdji, who erected his huts here. The next mound, just south of it, is the largest and 

highest of all the four. It bad a compound wall 
A monaricry. sides, wMoh had been removed some 

years ago. Ascending about 20 feet, I saw another wall, from which bricks are being 
removed by the villagers. Going up further, a third wall was traceable on the summit 
about 40" high from ground level. Here terracotta elephants and horses are dedicated 

to the spirit of Lori Ahir, who, the local legend 
says, was a great giant and used to leap from one 
mound to the others. On the east of this mound is an ancient tank, full of lotus plants. 


Four mounds. 
Stupa. 


A local legend. 
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Tlio lliirtl mound is n low one, about 260 feet south of tho largest one. The walls 
of a room .arc tr.ace.ablc here. 

Tho fourth mound appears to be a structuro of solid brick-work, on which a 
modern temple sacred to Siva has been raised by tho villagers. On the south of tho 
temple the lino of the ancient platform is clearly visible. 

Those, mounds arc worth excavation, as being very promising of results ; and I 
have rca'ons to believe that the largest mound will turn out to bo the ddbris of an im- 
jKirlant monument, most probably a Buddhistic monastery. 


Babdeva. 

Bardevft is a small village, half a mile south-west of Tanliv.i. About a furlong 

south of it, is a small mound of a Mnhfidcva temple, close to which are a carved stone 

. .. .. and a hc.ndlcss Nandi, the sacred bull. The local 

A •!?:)» bsll (JUiJ). , ..... - . 

legend, that I heard from a shepherd boy, is that 

this JJerd (bull) used to become a living one during every night and feed upon the 

standing crops in fields in the neighbourhood to the great loss of the villagers. At last 

a Tlii'iru, who had h-ss dread of tho divine beast than tho other low casto Hindus, cut 

off his head, which was taken to the temple at Taulivfk. From Sard, the name 

Bardcvfi is derived. 


SisaniA. 

Si«anifH dlslinguisbcd from two others of tho same name, as that of the Panreki 
is situated about 5 miles south and a little east of TaulivA, and a mile and-a-half nortl 
of the iTth pillar, which marks tlic boundary between the Ncptil and the British terri- 
lorr. It has a large mound, about 700 feet square, in which there were foundations 

, of several brick edihees. From these tho village 
zonnndar is removing the bricksi n'hich arc very 
large in size, like those of tlic Pipniva Stupa. On the north and east are two small 
mounds. On the e.ast of the big mound and south of the smaller and eastern one is 
the vestige of a ditch ; and on the west is a well, from which also the bricks have 
been removed. On the south is a tank, on tho west of which is a village. On the 
south of the village is another large piece of high ground, where also the ancient town 
must have c.vlcndcd. On the south of this, again, is an ancient tank, full of. lotus 
plants. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Tfce main monniL 


BinonK-DEi. (See Plates XTIII and 3IX.) 

R TJMMIN-DEI is about 6 mUes north-east of Dalh& and Bonndaij pillar No. 
35, and about 2 mfles north of Bhagwanpur, Trhich is the head-quarters of the 
„ Nepalese Tebsil. About a mile north of Pararia 

Gweral descnpuon. ... . 

Tillage, IB a very high ground extending east to. 
■west for about tvro furlongs and about a furlong north to south. It represents un- 
doubtedly the site of an ancient town. There are some tanhs on the •west and south 
sides. 

About SOO feet on the north of this site, and beyond a long tanh, now dry, is an- 
other rectangular plot of elevated ground, about 
300' X 400', which appears to have been once sur- 
rounded by a wide ditch, and access to which was had from the south-east.' This is 
the sacred site of Eummin-dei, who is known thronghout the Tarhi as a local goddess 
of some celebrity. The Paharies, hiU-men, call her Ehpa-dei. She is believed to grant 
the prayers of her devotees, who bring her offerings of eatables,.goats, and fowls, that 
are sacrificed, and fed here with great ceremony. And hence her popularity has 
increased amongst the simple folk of the Tarfti. 

This Eummin-dei is represented by a coUection of broken sculptures of antiquity, 
MaJeia rf Baaam 4 «. wblchare keptin the sbriue of an ancient temple 
PUie ss. Fig. 1. lately repaired and dwarfed into an ugly shape. 

This temple occupies the highest platwu of the big mound on the north-west of the 
elevated area, enclosed by the ditch. About 16' north of this temple is another of 
smaller size. About 100' south of this temple is a small tank whose water is dear 
and drinhable. On the east of the tank is a small mound, and about 100' on the 
north-east of this is another. 

About 45' west of the north-west comer of the temple of Bummin-dei and about 
_ n a . 25' below the top of the moxmd, rises an inscribed 

iMiribed Pilllr, Piste SX, Fig*. 2,3,4. . v- v - s e i. - t. -v t 

pillar, around which is a sort of brick railing. 1 
cleared round the base within the enclosure down to about 5|', but could not go down 
to the foundation. The pillar, of which the lower girth is 7'-9' is 2'-7i‘' in diameter. 
It is in hard sandstone of the usually yellowish colour, and rises to a height of 21' or 
so. Its upper portion is gone and of what remains the top is split into two halv^, 
CspitsL the line of fissure coming down to near the 

Piste XVI, Fig. 3. jaiddle height. The capital was of the usual 

bell-shaped form, of which the base, broken into two halves, exists in the compound 
of the temple. This fact proves that the pillar was complete, when one day a light- 
ning flash penetrated it from above, splitting it into two halves, so far it •was then ex- 
posed above the mound. The stone horse, which crowned the capital, is gone •with the 
upper portion of the shaft. The capital shows the usual festoons in the face of the big 
cyma (Padffic), under which and in the centre is a hole, 6' in diameter and 1' in 
depth, in which was fitted the copper mortice, that was fixed above the shaft. 




P.C.M00KHERJ1, 

Arehitoldgist. 
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As regards Iho enclosure, which is I'-O ' from the pillar, tUe walls showed dilTerent 
p ^ ages of buildings— tho lowest oourses exhibiting 

Pnf niHnc. large bricks, most anoient in style ; and this 

portion is about fi'-G' below tho top, where tho wall has a sort of dentils. The 
middle wall, above iho lowest, is 2'-8" high and is of subsequent period. The upper 
wall is of later construction ; it shows dentils, about 8' wide, and each made of two 
bricks. Above and below the dentils, two lines of bricks recede about an inch, above 
and below which, again, the courses show rounding off in the upper edges. On the 
west, the wall rises to a further height of about 3', whore it has fallen. Beyond the 
rB.iJ.fr »t,j k brick pirctncni cuclosurc-wull, I oxcavatod On tho north, west, 

and south. Tho northern trench showed a very 
thick layer of brick rubbles, and I did not go Bufficicntly deep to seo how the original 
structure extended on this side. In (ho western trench a wall S'-?" long was exposed, 
about from the pillar. And in the southern trench I found, after cutting through a 
thick layer of rubbles and about G' in depth, a brick pavement, which extended in 
different directions I do not know how far. For, the time being short, and tho days 
becoming hot, I had to stop this, along with other excavations, in order to close my tour. 

On the north-west face of tho pillar, and at tho level of tho upper wall of the 
rriTk-ikT.; ir,>ripitr.n. enclosure, there is an inscription in tho ancient 

rhi* XX, I’lp. t. Pali, in live lines, which record that “ King 

Priyadarsi, beloved of the gods, having bcon anointed 20 years, came himself and 
worshipped saying ' Hero Huddlm-Sfikyamuni was horn.’ And ho caused to he made a 
stone (capital) representing a horse {Sila-Vigadabhi ; Santkrit, Vigardhabhiov Pikata- 
hhri ;) Dr. BOhlcr, however, explains it to be as ' a stono slab having a large represen* 
tation of tho sun’) and ho caused (this) stono pillar {Silathahhc^ Sanskrit, Slamhha) 
to be erected. Because hero tho worshipful ono was born, tho village of Lumhini- 
grhma has been made free of taxes and a recipient of wealth.” This important 
inscription sets at rest all doubts in regard to the birth-place of tho Buddha ; and I 
have satisfied myself that tho Slambha stands in its original site, not having been 
removed from clsowhero. On tho northern face of tho pillar, and towards tho present 
top, there are several pilgrims’ marks, among which tho Tibetan formula is insoribed 
in hold characters. It being translated means " 01 tho jewel is in the lotus ” — the 
jewel being tho god, and tho lotus, tho human heart, that is, tho divine refloctioa 
is in man’s mind, where alone ho is to ho worahipped. Fifty feet south-west of tho 
Slamhha is a mound of rubbles, which, on excavation, on tho south and west slopes, 

showed solid brick-work limited by walls on those 
See Plkio XVI II, Fifr. 1. sides. Ono wall coming from tho north turns to 

the oast, and from this a cross-wall goes towards tho south as shown in the plan^ This 
monument was most probably a Stupa. 

On the cast of tho Stambha, the big mound rises considerably, to about 16', the 
whole being full of rubbles and brioks. And 45’ eaat of the pillar is tho dilapidated 
mass of tho temple of Bummin-dei. On examining it minutely, I detected a course of 
tho bricks below, on tho south side, which I ordered to be cleared. On further 
excavation downward, two moro courses wore exposed. Here the concrete pavement 
of the compound became visible. Just below the walls already exposed, I saw a caryed 
„ . , brick, which, on further cleaving, was found to be 

The »nl»rior tomnlk of MtyMevi «lmin#a. ^ 

BcerietoaXXknd XXII, Fig.?. u line With othOrs of Similar style. Ongoing 
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down further, a very beautiful bay (Batiasa) of masonry in carved bricks was exposed. 
At the two ends of the Bathaka, which was the central one, I traced others receding 
from one another, till the corners were reached. Then I turned towards the west and 
north sides, where similar arrangements of the ancient walls were brought to light. 
Now counting the Bathahas, and leaving aside the minor projections, I found the 
number to be seven on each side, which proved that the temple was of that class of 
plans, known in Silpasastras as Saptaratha, the seven-bayed one. 


Of this very interesting temple, the wall, about 5' high, only, up to the plinth, 

Ejqnisito piintij existing. remains in a very precarious condition. And that 

See Plates XXI and XXII. portion is most gracefully composed of carved 

bricks. The wall in the lowest portion is plain, four bricks high, above which two 
courses recede by about an inch, which, again, goes back by a bend in the vertical 
line. Then the neck (Gold) appears in a single course in a sort of background, above 
which is a hand of ornaments in two courses of bricks beautifully carved in circular 
designs. Above this is a floriated oyma, standing on a fillot in a single course. 
There is another Gold, above which is a band, done in JDdsd, whieh supports a course 
decorated with beads. Above this is the big oyma (Badma), which occupies the 
middle of the pliath*waU. This Badma, which is rather plain, is relieved in each 
Baihaha with a triangular projection, floriated in graceful designs. Tho Padma is 
surmounted by a course of beads, above which is a third Gala. Then a band projects 
about 2 inches, which is carved with wavy floriation and other decorations, and is 
crowned with a cyma, carved with lotus'petals. Then the fourth Gala makes its 
appearance in a hollow line, above which is an ornamented Ddsd and a Kumbha, the 
torus of the Greek architecture, done in two courses. Then another cyma is again 
ornamented with lotus-petals; and the plinth height, 6 feet, is finished up with a 
course of bricks carved in lines of square and very little holes. 

Attached to the shrine of Eummin-dei on the east was an ante-chamber, of which 
Tajra Varihi aad relie*. thc lowcr walls stiU exist holo w the modem ones. 
Hto XXIV, fig. 1, and Plate XXVI, Fig«. 1, 2. lyithin, I eaw several fragments of ancient sculp- 

ture. The statue of Vajra-Varlhi, split in two halves across the breast, and (t feet 
high by 2 feet 1 inch broad, is all defaced. A group of three standing figures, of 
wWch one is a female, being 2'x 1' 3' in size, appears to have originally belonged 
to the left jamb of the temple door. A third fragment is the head of PSrvati from a 
group statue of Gauri-Sankara. Besides, there are other figures and heads, more or 
less broken. There are also bases of pillars, square and circular, with thc usual 
mouldings, fillets, beads, and cyma. But the most interesting is thc bell-shaped capital 
of the Priyadarsi Stdmiha and the head of M&y&devi, the mother of the Buddha. 

Entering the shrine by the door, which is on the east side, and going down half 

a-dozen steps, the headless group of May&dcvi 
Inside ehrine. became visible in the rather dark room. It most 

probably occupies the original position assigned by the architect. On replacing thc 
head, which I brought from outside, the group became quite full of meaning. It is 
probably of the earliest period of Buddhistic sculpture. Mfiytldevi is represented as 
bolding a branch of the Asok or Sala tree at the time of her delivery ; while her tbreo 
attendants are helping her in different ways. Below and between them stands the 
infant Badhisattva. The figures are all defaced. 


i 
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The floor of the shrine is about 6 feet below the level of the ground or rather 
summit of the mound on the outside. But allowing 1 foot for the lowest portion of the 
M&yAdevi statue, which I think stands in situt and 2 feet for the double pedestal, on 
which the image stood and about 2 feet for the brick basement, on which the stone 
pedestal was placed, the original floor must have been below the present one by at least 
6 feet. This calculation brings down the original floor to about 20'-®^ (5'+14'*9*'+r) 
below the present roof, while the lowest course of the plinth wall on the outside is 
about 16 feet below the same height. It thus makes the inner floor lower by about 5 
feet from the outside level of the courtyard. This fact shows that the basement of 

The ortRinri tempi, of Kilfcoka .nopectod to o"g“al temple exists embedded in the mound 
Mist below the anterior one. Considerably down, which judicious excavation 

will most probably bring to light. It is not possible that K&l&soka, who came here 
with TJpagupta as his guide, and might have presumably built tbe first temple of 
MayAdevi, wMle raising the pillar with bis inscription, did so on a mound. It does 
not stand to reason that a mound of ruins was formed within one hundred years after 
the death of the Buddha. The temple of MAy&devi, of which the exquisite plinth I 
exposed some 8 feet below the level of the plateau, must, therefore, have been built 
subsequent to the decay of the original -fane, but long before the visit of the Chinese 
pilgrims in the 5th and 7th centuries, who saw only one Asoka (Asathva) tree in the 
sacred place, where M&yddevi gave birth to the Bodhisattva. 

I may bring to prominent notice the sculptured group of MAykdevi. Its size is 

about 5^' by SJ' in height and breadth. Though 
The it is completely defaced, yet, from what remains, 

it appears to be once an excellent example of the 
ancient art, being of that style of workmanship which is generally associated with the 
timp of Asoka the Great. This group-statue is of the yellowish kind of stone, which 
was employed in the edict pillars and in tbe two famous Yaksha door-keepers (Dvara- 
p51as) of FAtaliputra, now in the Calcutta Museum. Tbe composition of the group is 
no less spirited than artistic. The group consists of four female figures, of whom that 
on the right is MAy&devi. She stands in a graceful attitude, holding the branch of a 
Sftla tree with her right hand, while with her left she adjusts her lower garments. The 
head and body are defaced, but the background above shows delicate gradation of relief 
in exhibiting the branch and leaves of the tree. Tbe contours of the bead and hands 
show tbe skill of a master-hand, and her hair falling in wavelets on her left shoulder 
maintains the balance with the right hand raised np to hold the branch. Dignified 
action is ^hibited in her whole attitude. 

On the right of May&devi, and immediately below her right hand, stands, close 
by, a female attendant of younger age and smaller stature, with her right hand raised 
to help her. Her pose bespeaks considerate action ; while the third figure, probably 
Prajapati-Gautaml, the younger sister of M&ySdevi, energeticaUy comes in bringing 
water, presumably from tbe tank of the SAkyas, and bends her person to give it to her, 
thus reminding us of the suddenness of the delivery. But the fourth figure stands as 
a spectator, talking and meaning business in her own way of aiding the queen. The 
queen, however, is already free from the pains of delivery ; and infant Bodhisattva 
descending on tbe earth from her right side, and having taken the first seven steps 
indicative of the sevenrfold initiation before tbe attainment of Buddha-hood, stands 
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triumphant, knowing full well that this was his last hirth, anrl that henceforth he was 
free from the miseries of further re-incamation. It would he well, if the missing 
fragments that have peeled off are recovered from the ruins and refixed in their proper 
places to convey the full meaning of this most interesting and, I should say, historical 
group-statue, which was probably executed under the orders of Asoka* in the second 
century, after the death of the Buddha. 

About 16 feet north of M4y4devi’s temple is the BdhijVa Math, which he built 
^ jemxa ago on ancient foundations. This 

bannyasi^ who is now dead^ cleared portions of the 
mound and found in the outer room of the Math two small Stupas,, which he removed. 
The basement of one Stupa still remains. Inside the inner room, which was douhle- 
storeyed, and of which the roof is now fallen, I saw several fragments of ancient sculp* 
ture, among which a large head of the Buddha was noticeable. Immediately on the 
north, I found, on deep excavation, the northern boundary wall, which terminated 
near the north-east corner of the Math, where it turned towards the south, and where 
another wall appeared going eastward. 

On the back, that is, west of the Math, which faced towards the east, I found, on 
„ „ ^ , „ removing a large moss of rubbish, the walls of a 

Northern bonnaary wall. . ° . , . , , . - 

square structure, probably the basement of a 
Stupa. And on the south-west of the M&yfidevi’s temple, I discovered another Stupa, 

Small sinpa, on the we*t and eouih. siz®* ^Wch is inuch broken, especially 

See Plate xxiii. qjj Q.orth-west side. The basement is square, 

having rectangular projections in the middle of the sides, and rising in regular grada- 
tions of courses in rather plain mouldings. Of the round form of the Stupa, the lower 
portion, so far as remains, shows some mouldings. On the east of it, and south of the 
temple, are some foundations of basements, on which, no doubt, stood small Stupas. 
Twenty- three and three-fourth feet south of the wall of the ante-chamber I found, on 
excavation, a small platform about 8'X 4J', on the eastern end of which is a small 
Stupa, which was much dilapidated. 

Thinking that there must have been some ghat, I excavated on the north of the 

tank, and found a wall going and rising towards 
Gbit Bod five Swpas. temple ; and then digging eastward, I was 

successful in exposing four diminutive Stupas in a line, and a fifth on the north-cast 
of the fourth. The southern wall of the basement of these Stupas showed hatter. And 
on the north of the fifth Stupa is another wall. 

About Tfi feet to the south-east of the five Stupas and lOlJ feet south-east of the 

.. ,, south-east corner of the temple is a low mound, 

A inoand on IbecMlfWbtte wall* were partially ' .. . , .. 

expojcd. which, on excavation, showed a square structure, 

on the north wall of which was once an entrance. It was not completely exposed. On 
the south-east corner of the structure, a mass of solid brick work was brought to light, 
of which thc'original purpose I cannotundersfand until complete clearance is effected. 
About 110 feet south-east of the Mayftdevi’s temple is another mound, on cxcava- 

ting which, on the cast slope, some walls were 

Anetlar .tn.rtar« oh the eonlb-e«l. 

proceeded south-east ; I could not find how far. 


> That ii to say, the earlier Asoka. I belisre that there were two Asok w. 
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II will thus be seen, that this nnoiontsito is full of ruins. Wherever I excavated 
Trails of ancient structures were brouf^ht to light. Vestiges of some eight Stupas were 
slrcadj' discovered, and basements of some more were traced. Apart from the in- 
tcribed pillar, which records the very fact of the Buddha’s birth*place here, which is 
the most important point in topographic.*!! archaeology, the discovery of a magnificent 
temple in carved bricks proves how greatly was the art of architecture advanced in 
ancient times. The group-statue, though much defaced, is not less interesting. ITna 
fortunately the days becoming very hot, and the Nep&lese having left for the hills, I 
had to stop excavations ; more so, as I fell sick. 


SaivX MainA. (See Plate XXV.) 


About 20 or 22 miles,— they say 9 Acs,— north of Rummin-dei, are extensive ruins 
of an ancient town, now known asSainfi Alainfi, which I visited on the evening of the 

10th March last. It lies just at the foot of 
the lower hills of the Himalayas, and is hidden 
in the Sala forest of the TarAi on the north and west of KarsA river. Its ancient name 
was Mainpur Shahar, beyond which nothing is remembered of its history or kings 
in the local tradition. 


Anllqcitln jrn in ihr fortit. 


Crossing the Karsfi, on the south of which and on the east of the viDage road of 
Namina are two mounds, of which one is dedicated to Siva, — and walking northward 
for more tlum a mile in the forest, I came to an open place where is a village, BankatwA, 
60 called because it was established after cutting the forest. On the north of the village 
the ground slopes down considerably to low rice-fields, which indicate that some river 
flowed here in ancient times. Crossing this channel I entered the forest again ; and 
going north-west for a furlong or so I came upon a mound, locally known as kot. It 

appeared to bo the ddbris of a large temple in 
DArii of • Urge ictople. stone, of which the basement .was in brick. I saw 

several stones out into temple mouldings. The pedestal, on which the image of the 
presiding deity stood, is still in situ. Tlie basement was excavated in three places by 
some villagers of old in search of hidden treasure, which, of course, was not found. 
The holes are about 10 feet deep, showing solid brick-work all through. One pecu- 
liar and long slab, 4'-4 i‘'x2'xBF with two square holes T'X 7|", was lying near the 
northern hole. This mound is still about 16 feet' in height. 

Going about a furlong cast of this mound, and through the forest, I saw the site 
of a group of four or five temples, all ruined,— so much so, that even their basements are 

rather very low. Here are several carved stones, 
A groap of tomplfi. more or less interesting. One is the Mahara head 

of a drain-pipe, 8* high X 8f * long, which is carved in the usual style. The second is a 
lower piece of a small ohel'isk, of which the four sides show bas-reliefs in niches. The 
third is an Atnalaha, (literally, ribbed melon), that surmounted the Sik^ara— the pyra- 
midal roof,— of a temple. It is 3 -9^ in diameter with a central hole, l'-7" wide and 
lOJ:" thick, the semi-circular ribs being bn the outer edge--l'-2" in half girth. The 
fourth stone is a piece of architrave, 2'-10r long xlO" high, which shows a carving 
of leaves. The fifth is the left half of the lintel of a temple-door ; it is 2-3*' X 1' X 8', 
showing an. ornamented face of the half of the central niche, two Mrlimukhast and a 

scroll on the left. 
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On the south of the group of temples is a small square well, S'-S'x which 

is known as Rani*lcuyi&n, the well of the queen 
It IS Diult of long blocKs or stones, each almost 
square in section. It is full of clear water, very sweet in taste. This is the only spot 
where wafer can he had in this locality. 

Penetrating the forest further, for about a furlong on the north'cast,! came upon 
AcothEr ctcsc well,— eireaiar, sad a eeeond Another Well, Circular and coustmcted in ston^ 

whichis8'-6' in inner diameter. 1 heard of another 
well, at some distance from it, and on the north-west. On the south-east of the well is 
another kof, the debris of a larse temple, where several stones, carved info mouldings, 
are lying about. The high mound appears to be a solid mass of brick-work, which has 
been deeply dug into in two or three places by some villagers of old in search of hidden 
treasures, forgetting that temple sites are the most unlikely places for the safekeeping 
of wealth. Two pieces of round stones for the halasa, that crowned the temple sihTiara, 
and the figure of a beast, very much defaced, are scattered about in the neighbourhood. 

Proceeding further in the forest, for about two furlongs on the north-east, and 
crossing a hilly stream, called Baurah&, I came upon the first rise of the hill, on the 
plateau of which is the remains of a temple. This spot is known as Devi's sfhdna. 

Here is a figure of the Buddha, seated in the 
Shumi-sparsa attitude which is 2-2' in width and 
3'-3" in height, and of which the upper portion is broken. The Sinp^^sawo shows two 
scrolls of lotus-petals. Close by is a carved slab, I'-S' X r-2’, divided into two compart* 
jnents, of which one shows an ornament in scroll, and the other, the bas-relief of a 
lion ridden by a man, aud standing on an elephant. About 25 feet further north, is a 
stone pilaster, 1-1' X 0-4' high, which contains a Tibetan inscription, which being 
translated means *' 0 ! the jewel is in the lotus.” 

I was only about an hour exploring the forest, just before the setting of the sun, 
very rapidly walking over the ruins. I could not, therefore, find time to discover other 
ruins. But that here was a large town was proved by the extensive rnins in stones 
aud bricks being thickly scattered about the place, that I saw on my path. 


Ueri’a sUAa and a tnted fiaddfca. 


The two Sisaioas. 


Leaving Bummin-dei on the morning of the 29th March last, I discovered the 

debris of a temple of Mabddeva on the north of 
A JiaiWeTa temple diMorered. Village Mauori. It is on the bank of an an- 

cient tank. The temple is of bricks, of which the inner shrine is 6'-9'’ x 7'-9' The 
Idnga is T-ll' in diameter and 3*-7'm circumference. This site is worth excavation ; 
for I have reasons to believe that here the remains of ornamented plinth, like that of 


May&devi, will most probably be brought to light. 

About 4 miles north-west of Bummin-dei is Bari Sisania, on the west of the hilly 

stream of Kothi. On the north of the village is a 
large mound of ruins, reotangnlar in plan, where 

Pla* XXVI Fig s brick walls can be traced. On this is a small shed, 

in which is collected a number of broken sculp- 
ture, worshipped by the villagers as Durga. The most interesting is a bust of the god- 
dessj’of which the lower portion is gone. On the back of the head is the aureole, partially 


ITowdi and broken eeolptarei kcoim u Dargd. 
at Bari Stsinik. 
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broken. The face is rather long. About 60 feet north of the Durg& mound, is a 
smaller one known as hniijan (well), whose outer platform is On the 

south of the well is a small collection of carved stones, which showed that there was 
a stone temple here. On the west of the well is a line of brick rubbles, which evidently 
marks the position of the boundary wall. On the north is the remains of a tank, and 
about a furlong further north extends a forest along the bank of Kothi and beyond. 
Half a mile south of the Sisania is the small village of Mahtinid, where is a little Linga 
of ancient times, which appeared to have been brought from elsewhere — probably from 
Hummin-dei itself, for there I heard that a Linga and other relics were stolen a few 


Ruins Rt Chhoti Sissnii. 


years ago. 

Chhoti SisaniA is about a mile west of the Bari SisaniA. On the north of.the vil- 
lage is a circular mound, made up of brick rub- 
bles, which is known as Sati-stkdn, presumably 
from the fact of a widow being burnt alive along with her dead husband, long ago. To 
her a temple was built here, of which the debris now forms the mound. About 
60 feet east of it is a spot, held sacred to Barm'deo. But the large mound is about a 
furlong south-east of the village. It is known as kot, being a rectangular ruin, where 
once stood a brick building of respectable size. But no fragment of ancient sculpture 
or any other interesting feature of the local ruins were noted. Some bricks were 
arranged in a sort of dais in the centre of the koi, which represents the seat of the 
sylvan goddess. 

SlJOWA. 


Sijuwa is about five miles south-west of Chhoti SisaniA, and about a mile and-a- 
half south of AbhirAmbazar. It is so called from the local goddess SijuwA-Mayi, who 

had a kot here on the south-west of an ancient 
tank. The kot is a rectangular one, about 160 
feet east to west and 100 feet north to south. From the different levels and contours of 
the mound, I believe that there was a large temple with four smaller ones in the four 
corners. The kot is worth excavation, as promising of results. 


DoHNi. (Sea Plato XXVI, Fig. 4.) 

Dohni is midway between Euramin-dei and PiprAvA. It is a small cluster of 
villages, of which one called MahAdeva possesses a large mound. It is about two fur- 
longs on the oast of the boundary pillar No. 40. Tlie mound represents the ruins of a 
large temple once sacred to MahAdeva, as the name of the local hamlet indicates. Scat- 

tered about the mound are several carved stones, 
DibrU of a Maliadova temple. which the door-picces are very interesting. 

The door-pieces wore very elaborately carved. The lintel, of which the left half is 

gone, had 3 inches, amidst different bands of 
decorations. The inches contained the three chief 
gods of the Brahmanical pantheon, the central 
one, presumably the seated figure of MahAdeva, indicating the presiding deity of the 
shrine. The right jamb is still embedded in the mound ; but the left jamb shows a 
pair of husband and wife standing in amatory atUtude, above which the vertical fines 


Carved door«piocos. 
Sco Plote XXVI. 
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of ornament are done in the different planes of mouldings. The sill is most interest- 
ing of all ; the centre is occupied by a thick stem of lotus-plant, from which two stalks 
branch off' in wavy lines, enclosing on two sides two birds seated on full-blown flowers 
within two scrolls. Beyond are two Maharas, — four-footed flsh with elephantine head, 
which, being each ridden by a man, seem to swim on the imagined water inost energe- 
tically, as shown by the bend of their bodies. The door-step is comparatively plain ; 
only two conches {Sankhas) are carved. Taken as a whole, this door-frame is decorated 
in the usual fashion of such works, not differing much from those I saw elsewhere. I 
prepared a restored drawing of it by locating the different pieces in their proper places. 
On the south-west corner of the big mound is a smaller one, where probably was 
the open shrine of Nandi, Siva’s bull, which is always attached to his temple. About 
200 feet west of it is an ancient tank. The big mound of the temple ddbris is worth 
excavation, as both the Linga and the walls, presumably decorated with mouldings, 
will be exposed without difficulty. 
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c!iaptp:r V. 




I'lrnAvA. (Sen rint« XXVII.) 

rnnil' rrouj» r f jmpottant ruin'; is in Hrilish fcrritory, near the 44th boundary pillar. 
J- It r.)!)*!*'!'- I'f n 1'ic .‘'"tni'.Ti jnnnii'itcry, ami other buildings in the neighbourhood. 
In tli<; Moii.-.'ih of .\Sii:nrh, and near the Sisv.'i tank, is a mound of bricks; and on the 

M*.! of that tank is another. In the villago of 
Gannria is .a brick mound ; and about a furlong 
C’lfi of ii i*; a vrry Inrcc I'b'vatol spot, on which arc several mounds. I have heard of 
• f'V'r-'.l other am-iont site, in tho nirdpurnml Chandfiparcstatc.s, which I could not find 
!n m '-. Otily the !)'■{’> a! Uummin-dtfi, about 4 miles west of Shohrafganj, I saw 
on my r< turn j('urn'’y. 

C>!;riiiin;: nn ritteiition to TipravA, 1 excavated a little here and there, in addition 
(m «);;*{ .Mr. 1V}'}'<' had done before, to enable me to examine the ruins the better. The 

Stupa, svbicb is near the road and 19’75 miles north 
of U'ka, is a largo one of solid brick-work, the 
brie!;'- b-in'.: abnul Ifi' y 10* * in size. On inspectin'; if, in February 1897» Mr. Vincent 
SmitM bad di^' iverel it to he a Sfup.i. and had told Mr. Peppu that relics would be 
f<r.md Ml ab-mt tbe ground level. That surmiso turned out true. In January, the latter 
cejiileman c.-m'.intied the excavations. A trench, about 10’ deep, was out, CS'-G", nortli 
to 5 . lUth, and abntit H' in breadth, US' from the northern circumference, and helow the 
trer.ch. no area, 10 x9 , was cut tlirou'gh the solid brick-work further down. Ten feet 
bMrnv Ibc then •iiinmit of the mound, a broken .soapstone (steatite) vase, full of clay, in 

„.!iieb catne heads, crystals, gold ornaments, cut-stars, etc,, were found. 

Ilolow the vase, a circular pipe encircled by bricks, 
c i »• > which were moulded or cut into required shape, 

descended to 2', whore the diameter narrowed from 1 foot to 4 inohes. After cutting 
through IS feel of solid brick-work, set in clay, a largo stono-box, 4,'~4r)( 2'-8J''x 2'-2J'', 
came into view. Inside the box, five c.askcts wore discovered ; four of these were 

of soapstono and one of crystal.* The orystal 
• TirirO.rK- casket, 3 height and 3}-' in diameter, bad a 
(S| rV + li' ‘to- handle, shaped like a fish, and was polished to per- 

iS) U* .. +31' *!o. fection. Those urns contained pieces of bones, 

W 61* .. + f-r <>“• goldj beads, two figures in gold leaf, elephant, 

**'”'*• lions, trident, cross and stars and lotus-flowers ; 

fics riet® xsilti Fib. i.riv.a XXMII, Fip. 2. pearls, pyramids, and drilled beads of various 

sizcsnndBhnpcH, cut in whitoor rod cornelian, amethyst, topaz, garnet, coral, crystal 

and shell. The circular hole wont down to tho box, whore it became rectangular, 21^' 
each side! Tho box, caskets, and most of tho relics are now in the Calcutta Museum, 
Put the most important of tho finds is a short inscription in one line in ancient 
1 • 1 . olmracters, which is scratched round the mouth of 

I'Uio xiil, ViK. 2 . the smaller urn. The late Dr. Bahler translated 

the inscription ns "This rclio shrioo (Sarira nidhftna) of divine Budha (is the donation) 
of tlieSAkya Sukriti (renowned) brothers, associated with their sisters, sons, and wives. 

o Z 
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Rhys Davids translates it differently as “This shrine for relics of the Buddha, the 
august one, is that of the S&kyas, the brethren of the distinguished one, in association 
with their sisters, and with their children and their wives.” One point • comes promi- 
nently in view from this inscription, which is antecedent to the period of Priyadarsi the 
Great, that the S&kyas, to whom the Buddha helongedj must have built the Stupa in their 
country. Kapilavastu should, therefore, be sought not very far from it. 

At the middle height, the circumference of the Stupa was cleared ; and the diameter 
was found to be 63-6". On clearing a portion of the top, it was found that the 
ci -cular mass was built up in conoentrio layers of bricks. A portion of the western 

circumference was cleared ; and going down 7', the 
concrete pavement of the platform for circum- 
ambulation, 6'-10 ‘ wide, was brought to view. One 
foot four inches below it was found the brick-work in a sort of three steps. This original 
platform appears to have been subsequently added to with extra brick- work to make the 
Stupa stronger and larger, where another platform with concrete pavement, composed of 
lime and small pebbles, 4i'-7" wide, was constructed beyond and below the original 
concrete. The later platform was only 1 foot thick in brick-work, and edged by a line 
of standing bricks, that is, bricks-on-edge. Beyond this, again, other brick-works 
appeared, which show that the Stupa had subsequent additions. 

On the south of the upper circumference, another trench was cut, clearing the step- 


CireamfeTODCi) and total diameter of the Stupa. 


like brick-work now existing. One foot seven 
inches below the outer curve, a layer of bricks was 


found, 6'-3' tvide, about 4 feet below which another, 6-8' wide, was cleared. About 
2 feet down, the last layer, about 2' wide, was uncovered down to 2'-3'. Here a projeo- 
tion, 2'-7'' broad, and 4" deep, was traced ; below this, was a layer of bricks projecting 
5" further. Calculating from the outermost circumference, we get an approximate 
total of 63i'+13^'+13-y=90i feet as the diameter of the whole Stupa. 

About 40' south of the outermost circumference is a wall going east to west, of 
which about 26' was traced. Eight feet eight inches south of this is the northern wall 

of a quadrangular house, 81 feet square, which 
A house on the snnth. oonsisted of rows of Small rooms on all sides. The 


outer wall on the south is 3 feet, and on the other sides 2 feet. The corner rooms are 
comparatively long, about 18' x 8' j while the intervening ones are smaller and narrow. 
One peculiarity was found in the southern wall of the courtyard, where some small 
brick structures, probably hearths for cooking, as suggested by Mr. V. A. Smith, were 
found. One of the small rooms in the row had an extra thickness in the northern wall, 
probably the platform for placing water-vessels. 

About 80 feet on the north of the Stupa are the remains of another quadran- 
gular structure, which, like that described above, 
A Vihara on iU north. exposed by digging a few feet of the low 


mound. This edifice appears to have been a Fihdra, temple, about 70' x 78' in size, of 
which the portico was on the east, about 30' long by 11^' wide. The courtyard is 
36i' east to west by 33' north to south. The verandah was about 7^' broad ; while the 
back-rooms, on the north, west, and south, were about 10' wide. On clearing the 
north-east room, a floor paved with square bricks was laid open. This layer of paved 
bricks was removed, to find if any other structure was underneath. But nothing was 
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discovered. Brick»pavements were also traced in the courtyard, and in tlie other parts 
of the building. In the centre of the courtyard a small pit was dug, in which walls 
were found. Additional walls were exposed at short distances between the main walls, 
of which the purpose I could not understand until more fully cleared. 

About 106 feet east of the last structure and 88 feet east of the Stupa, are the 
„ , remains of a monastery It is about 

SftDebirama on the east. ± , , . , , » . 

148 feet east to west, by about 135 feet north to 
south. It is a quadrangle of one row of rooms. The portico was on the west, facing the 
Stupa and the Vih&ra ; it was about 20 feet broad in clear space. The outside walls of 
the main structure are about 6 feet in width ; while the inner, about 4 feet. There 
are 22 rooms on the north, east, and south sides ; and on the west, seven moms were 
traced. The central room, corresponding to the portico, is comparatively broad, being 
16'-10' in clear space, north to south, of which the back-wall on the east was not 
exposed. On the existing wall, mud plastering was still visible. Here was found a 
peculiar framework in iron, rusty with age, which was probably fixed to a window or 
to the wicket of the main door. It was removed by Mr. Peppd to Birdpur, where it is 
now kept along with other relics, exhumed at Pipr&vfi. The 'entrance, wide, in 

the main wall, had wooden jambs at the sides, as shown in the two recesses at the 
fiftTilfa still existing. On the south of this entrance, and on the outer face of the wall, 
is a horizontal piece of wood burnt to black charcoal. This, along with other chareoal 
found in other parts of the building, proved that it was destroyed by fire. 

There was no other entrance from outside. One of the peculiar features here is, 

that the doors of the inner rooms were placed not 
It* peculiarities. in the middle, but at One side. The jambs, 2'-l" 

wide, project about 4" from the main wall, which is 3 in thickness. This door, 
about 4' wide, is 6" from one side wall, and about 6' from the other. There was 
no other door to the rooms, which must have been very badly lighted and ventilated, 
according to our modern notion of comfort and ventilation. But the monks preferred 
dark cells, the more lonely and ill-lighted the better for the purpose of meditation. 

Below the level of the doors, which shows the height of the floor, the wall went 

down to 8", where the plinth line in double pro- 
Ciypts hoTing no entrance. jcctious appeared, below which the foundation 

went down to more than 3', where earth became visible. Now, this great depth of the 
wall below the door level proves that there must have been a room down below,— the 
crypts properly,— where the monks used to sit, each in his cell, cross-logged, for the 
purpose of contemplation, undisturbed by any noise from outside. Access to these 
crypts was had probably from a hole in a corner in the floor of the upper rooms, 
prom the existence of cells, I came to know that this monastery was at least two storeys 
in height, if not three. That is the reason why the ddbris of this Sanghdrdma is 
high,— so mpoh so, that it is widely known as the kot (fort) of Piprava. 

In the south-east corner of the kot, and at a distance of about 64 feet outside the 
monastery, is a well 3'-10" in inner diameter and 2' in thickness, beyond which is 
an outer circular wall, of which the inner and outer diameters are 17 •3* and 20'-3', 
respectively. There are two cross-walls, 4'.5'' long, on the east and south between 
the two circular ones. 
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Other mills. 


Another honsc and other mins. 


Local tradition has it, that underneatli this kot, there is a glass palace, Shish-Mahal, 

■where two golden virgins, Eanchan Eiimdris, 
Local tradition. reside. Occasionally sounds o£ music are heard 

as coming from below the Edgaloha, the serpent region. Tlie imagination of the local 
villagers, all llluhammadans here, heighten the hidden treasure as of immense quantity. 
Fortunate, they add, is the pedestrian who, losing his way in the heat of the midday 
sun of an auspicious day, and when his superstitious imagination is excited to the 
superlative degree, suddenly sees, for a moment, the two golden girls walking over the 
ruins of the Icot. 

About two furlongs east of the hot and near the Sisva tank, is a mound, where I 

partially excavated on the south side and found a 
brick wall, of the earliest style of construction, 
stretching east to west. And on the east of the tank, I saw a brick mound {Dhih) 
from a distance, which I could not find time to examine closely. 

On the south of the Stupa and at a distance of about 2 furlongs, is another group 
of ancient mounds on a large piece of elevated land. The central mound is the largest 
of all, which Mr. Peppd had excavated in the form of a cross, bringing to light a 
rectangular structure of no mean dimensions. Its courtyard is 2l'x23«7'' and is 

pared with bricks. There were corridors (veran- 
dahs) on all sides, about Gj'in width, beyond whieli 
■were the rooms, each about 10' X 8'. The existing walls are between 4'-3'' and 
2'-6'' in thickness. The brick pavement was found 5'-2‘' below the summit of the 
mound. Here also this house, of which only the middle of each side Tvas opened, the 
corners being not touched, had its walls going down more than 10'-6*, of what remains ; 
and no opening was visible for doors, w'hich shows that here was also provided the 
arrangement for the crypts. If this building was secular, then the underground rooms 
were intended for the safe keeping of household valuables ; if ecclesiastical, then they 
were cells for the Bblkshukas to meditate. s 

About 30 feetsouth-west of the above mound, is another large one, whoso interior 

Circular mound uitli hoiiorr uitiiin , a .true « rather bollow. In the Centre of the hollow, a 
lure exhumed in th. eentro. pit, about 23' X 20', wos diTg down to about 7 feet, 

where portion of an ancient building was exposed. Two rooms, each about 8}' X 9', 
with other w-alls going in different directions, showed that the main structure is still 
underground. But the most promising feature is the circular mound around the 
hollow, which, I think, covers the most interesting portion of the ancient monument. 

About 30 feet north of this circular mound a portion of another structure has been 

exposed by just superficially scraping the ground. 

Other rums. Kooms, cacli about 9'.0'x7'-C", with walls about 

2' thick, show a row going westward, of whicli about 14' was exposed. Tlie eastern 
wall was traced to lo'-Q"; hut since the northern end was not followed, I could not 
determine how far it went. 

On the east and south of the central mound ore five smaller ones, which were not 

examined by oven superficial excavations. South 
Smaller moana.. thcsc thc high ground extends to about 300 

feet, where are scattered rubbles and broken bricks of ancient days. In one spot of 
the south-west corner some traces of walls were very indistinctly seen. 
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An rjifif rihHmfJ rn llir rtr\l of OiO Stac*. 


Al'ont 300 feet west of the Stupa and beyond the ditch', is another low mound 
where some rooms were traced hy superficially digging tho ground. On my first visit 

hero, on the morning of the 25th January last, 
the ^lunshi of j^fr. Peppd, who was conducting 
tho cNravations, was told hy me that licre a building will ho found by only just scrap- 
ing tho surface, pointing out tho exact spots where the walls were to be detected. On 
niy second visit, I saw that ho followed my instructions, successfully laying bare 
portions of the c.^storn part of the ancient structure, which .appeared to ho a quad- 
rangular one. There were traces of several rooms, of which one appeared to be large, 
being icyxlu-;'. On the west of the northern portion of the eastern wall, and at a 
distance of about 05', .another wall was traced, going towards cast and west. Until 
some portions more of this ancient monument were cleared, it is difficult to say what 
it was or what its purpose was. 

Such a barge group of ancient mounds of Piprfiva and its neighbourhood proves 
that the ancient town hero must havo been an important one, where the Sakya 
Puddhists had a large ecclesiastical establishment. The mention of the Buddha’s 
Sartre A’tdfidno (relies of his body), and of the erection of tho Stupa by his relatives, 
most probably refer to the Sfikyas who fled from Eapilavastu after its destruction by 
Virudhaka of Snivasti, and settled here. It is a well-known fact that the SSkyas of 
Kapilavastn got one-eighth of the relies of the saint at Kusinagara, and erected a Stupa 
at or near Kapilav.aslu. But tho Chinese pilgrims did not see this Stupa at Kapila- 
vaslu, which fact shows that it was not there. It is, therefore, clear that the Stupa 
was erected by the Sakyas at tho place where they were living at the time. But this 
spot was not far from the ancient city, as evidenced from tho mention of the “ Sakyas 
of Eapilavastu ” in the Mahdparinirvana-sutra and other ancient chronicles. The 
supposition of a Sfikya colony at the spot, now known as Piprfivfi, explains the largo 
extent of tho ruins in this locality. And the identification of the Piprfiv& Stupa with 
that of tho Buddha, raised in B. 0. 643, might, theroforc, stand good. Asoka the 
Great is said to have, in about 225 A. B. = 318 B. C., extracted some relics from the 
Eapilavastu Stupa after dismantling and then rebuilding it, and the breakage of the 
cover of the largo stone box in four pieces, and tho covers of the two relic-caskets 
lying apart from the vessels themselves, betray tho fact of an interference with the 
contents after their original deposit, and of the hm-ried rebuilding of the hemisphere. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Ideotification. 

I HAVE already commented on the unsatisfactory nature of previous attempts at 
the identification of Kapilavastu, and on the inaccuracy of many of Dr. Ffihrer’s 
statements, and need say no more on the subject. 

Analysing all the information on the subject of the Sfikya places, so far as avail- 
GeneTsi oonBiderationi and bearings of Eapiig’ sble from legendary lore and uncertain literature, 

from the Chinese, Tibetan, and Ceylonese sources, 
some facts come into prominent view, which require to he borne in mind while tlp a lin g 
with the subject of identification. The first point, therefore, to be noted is, that the 
S&kya brothers, exiled from Shketa or Potala (Ajodhyh), the capital of the solar 
dynasty, went in a northern direction to the primeval shl forest, where they settled 

(IJ It wia northward of Sakata and south of ^nd founded a town, near the hermitage of a 
HimMaja, where Bhagirathi used to flow. Itishi, called Kapila. ( 2 ) This spot was near the 

southern slope of the Himalaya (how far from the low hills was not stated), where a 
river by nameBhfigirathi used to flow, and where was a lake (presumably the S&gar of 
our day in the Tarai, being a large tank in fact). (3) Contemporaneous with Kapila- 
vastu, another town by name Koli or Devadaha was founded ; and between these two 
flowed a small stream, Rohiui or Eohita, from which presumably the present Eohin, 
several miles east of Rummin-dei, is derived. (4) Frcm the: Chinese pilgrims we 
learn that Khpilavastu was between Sr&vasti on one side and Lumbini, Efimagrhma, 
and Kusinagara on the other. Hiuen Tsiang in the “ Becorda ** says that about COO li 
south-east from Sr&vasti was Kapilavastu kingdom, about 600 U east from which 
was Rfimagr&ma. (6) According to Fa Hian, Kapilavastu was one yojana west of 
Kanaka Muni’s tovra. But Hiuen Tsiang, in the Beoqrds of his Itinerary, notes 
that Kraku Chandra’s town was 60 U south of Kapilavastu, and 30 li south-west 
of Muni’s town. (6) Mr. T. Watters, in his article on Eajjilmastu in the 

Boyal Anatio Society's Journal for 1898, pages 686-537, gives several hearings in 
relation to the Sd.kya city from the Chinese sources. One statement says that Kapila- 
vastu was three days’ journey from Sr&vasti. Another important statement is that 
the road from Kausambi to Sfiiketa proceeded via Srfivasti to Setavyam, Kapilavastu 
atfd Kusinara and P&V& to Vaisftli. The life of Chih Meng, a Chinese pilgrim, in 
about 435 A.D., places Kapilavastu some 260 miles (1,300 li) south-west of Kisha 
(Kailasa ?). (7) The several lives of the Buddha note the distances of the chief towns 

from Kapilavastu. Anupama, near Ehmagrhma, 
• or 3 Bcoording to Aaraghosba. yojanos. Rijgriha, 60, — ouce walked by 

Buddha in 60 days, and Vaifl61i 61 yojanas. But che value of the yojanaf in these 
different accounts is uncertain. 


common receanuig m uidia, n u ou 
eqnal to eight Icrosas, each krosa be 
oftkt ir«<«rB World, Vol. I, p- 70. 
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If a jkploh*nnp is prrpnrod, sliowing the Buddhistic places in Madhya-desa op the 

central country, we can roughly indicate where 
dif'.iirr.*, to look for tho Sakya region. Mr. Vincent A. 

Smitli’fl disco\’pry of Sr&vasti near Keptilganj, 
and the find of the Buiutnin-dci pillar, narrowed the field of exploration between 
them and doner to the latter, within nhout a dozon miles. 

S. The Knpih\*nstu n'gion was still further narrowed by Mr. Peppd’s discovery 
of the inscription of the Sfikyas and the Buddha’s rolntircs. Tho.Nigftli pillar of 

Ilf «1 rirri.isiTrv iintl tlic Stupa at Gutivilk, which 

<ri Ari N ft I S!r*M« * •»' (isUii j-ilUr prohahlv indicates the site of Krakuchandra, 
ftrl'.r? a.t.r l5.« f-Mili.-r.. 

furl tier dofined the limit of tlio search. Dr. Fuh- 
rcr W.V, I thinVt, rorri'ct in hir. identification of the Stupas commemorating the 
Massacre of the Sfikyas ; and if this ho so, the possible limits for the position of 
Kapilava^tu arc ftill further narrowed. 

Now, ttiirc cannot pnc<ihly he any doubt that Bummin-dci, thoanoientLumbini- 
vana, was the hirlh*plnce of tho Buddha. Irrespective of the dcsoriptions of the Chinese 
pilgrims, which tally with the present remains here, the inscription alone proves the 
fact, Tliat the inscribed pillar stands on its original site, is proved by the very nature 
of the strata of the ruin<. rifly /i, or about 10 miles west of Bummin-dei, Kapila* 
vaslu should, Ihcroforc, he scarciicd for. 

In this direction, the Kig/ili and QutivA pillars define the locality further. QutivA 
is 30 /i, or about 0 miles south-west of NTglivA, which is actually the case. Kapila- 
vastu must, Ihcrrforo, lie some distance north of it. Hero I propose to make a small 
correction in Hiuon Tsiang’s distance from 50 to about 20 ft, one short of 

about 4 miles of Fa Ilian. For if tho plnoo of Massacre of the Sakyos was at SAgarwfi, 
Kapilavaslu must lie a short distance south-east. These calculations lead me to look 
.1 ,11 r Ai for Kapilnvastu at the £bl of TilaurA, which 
c( KipiliTAC.D loiiiiuis-iit, gives internal evidence that it was the place 

Bought. The actual distance between tho Kot and Araurfi, where most probably was 
the town of Kanaka Ikluni, is nearly a short yojana, that Fa Hian mentions. But 
tho bearing should be the reverse ; that is to say, that Kapilavastu was about ayoyono 
west of Konagainana’s town, — not east, as Fa Hian says. 

Before proceeding with the internal evidence, I may observe that Tilaurd fulfils 

all the external conditions mentioned in the 
•bleb fulfil* all exUroii conaiiionf. Buddhistic literature. Kapilavastu was said to 

have been situated on the side of a lake and to tho east of a river {Royal Asiatic 
Society' $ Journal for 1898, page 540). Just on the west of it flows BAngangfi, the 
BbAgirathi of some authorities. Bhftgirathi and GangA are convertible terms in the 
scriptures of both tho Brahmanas and the Bauddhas. TilaurA is near the Himalaya, 
of which tho lower range is only about lO miles on the north. It is on the west (and 

a little north) of Bummin-dei and at a distance 
Sec M*p. ruts I. about 10 to 12 miles, — they say 6 kos. Then 

it is about 4 miles north of GutivA, where Krakuehandra’s remains are located. The 
only distance and bearing that remain to be checked are concerning Sara-Kupa, the 
arrow well, which, aocording to Hiuen Tsiang, was 30 li or about 6 or 6 miles south- 
east of the SAkya capital. But according to Lalita VMdra, it was ten krosaa. The 
“arrow-well” may, therefore, be looked for either at Faoreki SisaniA, or PiprAvA, 
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according to the distance, that may be accepted. Bat Piprdvd appears to be the more 
likely site o£ the tvro; for Rammin-dei’s bearing in relation to it is north-east as 
recorded by Hiuen Tsiang,— though 80 U is perhaps more than the actual distance, 
■which is about 6 Nipalese kos. 

Before coming to details, I may see whether there is any other likely site fulfilling 

other ancient sites not applicable to the re- the conditions of RapilaTastu. The first promio 
quirements of the S&kya capital. sito is Piprarfi, whicb, with its extensivO 

mins, must have been an important centre of Sakya establishment. Here I once 
thought of locating the S&kya capital. But there is no river close by, nor do the 
local bearings and distances tally with those of Kanaka Muni and Erakuchandra, and 
the Him&laya is very far. I then devoted a passing thought on SisaniS, — about a 
mile-and-a-half north of the 4i7th boundary pillar. Here are also rather extensire 
ruins.' But there are no remains of a brick fort ; and the place is considerably south 
of Gutiva and Nighli. Besides, there is no internal evidence. Nest I turned to the 
other two Sisani&s, Chhoti and Bari, to enquire whether they together serve the pur- 
pose of identification ; for Mr. Vincent Smith had called my attention to Pa Hian’a 
statement, that Eapilavastu was about a yojana east of Eonagamana's town, .which 
was presumably near the Nig&li S&gar. But though the rivulet Eothi might servo 
for Rohini as between Eoliya and the Sdkya towns, and Mfirthi for Bh^gimthi, which 
is the stretching of the imaginative identification too far, there are no estenrire ruins 
to represent any of the ancient monuments mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims, 1 
then tried my proposed identification at Sain& Maiu^, as one Chinese account says, 
that Eapilavastu was surrounded on all sides by dark purplish rocks {JRoyal A$iaiio 
8ooieli/*» Journal for 1898, page 640), and as there are several ruins in the forest, and 
just below tbe lulls. Besides, there is a seated figure of the Buddha and an inscribed 
llah, showing the Tibetan formula of tbe Buddhist creed, which probably indicates 
some snored spot in association with S&kya Singha. But all the known bearings' and 
distances are opposed to this hypothesis ; nor could I trace the remains of a brick fort 
or Stupa. 

It will thus be seen that no other ancient sito has so much claim on the identifica- 
tion of Eapilavastu as Tilaura, as being situated in the right position and fulfilling all 
other conditions. The only other walled town in the region is Araur&-kot, which is in 
a suitable position ; but has not the required remains arcund it, and is too small. 

How, coming down to details, I may quote Hiuen Tsiang’s description:— “This 

country is about 4,000 li in circuit. There arc 
Detail UentjiieatioDs. desert cities in this country, wholly 

desolate and ruined. The capital is overthrown and in ruins. Its circuits cannot be 
accurately measured. The royal precincts, within the city, measure some 14 or 16 li 
round. They are all built of brick. The foundation walls arc still strong and high* 
It has been long deserted. The peopled villages aro few and waste. There is no 
supremo ruler; each of the towns appoints its own ruler ” (the Mahla at Chauihuri 
of our day). “The ground is rich and fertile, and is cultivated according to regular 
season. Tho climate is uniform, the manners of the people soft and obliging. There 
are 1,000 or more SanghSrdmas remaining” ^Records, Volume II, page 14;. 

On gbneing over tho plan and description of tho hot, it will bo found that 

the above quotation applies to Tilauri and its 
neighbourhood, and nowhere else. Hero arc 


S«« Flat* It. 
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jungles, hero is a brick fort,— the “royal peroincts,”— the citadel of the palace of the 
The rojnl ptcc’iDols, and liigii and strong brick- Which also Can be easily traced. That the 

brick Wall, which is between 9 and 12 feet broad, 
was strong and high at the time of Hiuen Tsiang’a visit, can be easily understood. One 
diillculty, however, presents itself, viz.} the circuit of the royal precincts was, according 
to Hiuen Tsiang, 14 or 16 li = about 2| miles round ; while on measurements, I 
found it to be about (1, 000+1,000 -fl,600-|-l,600)=6, 200 feet — only about a mile. But 
there is no evidence that the pilgrim took measurement j more so, when he says of the 
town that “ its circuit cannot be measured,” because it was in ruins and covered with 
jungles as now. Nor had ho the inclination or means to do so. I, therefore, take his 
statement of 14 or 16 li as taken from hearsay, being applicable more to the limit of the 
outside town than to the citadel itself. And this outside town embraced the present 
Chitrd-dei, Bdmghdt, Sdndwa, and Tilaurd, thus giving a circuit of about 2^ miles. 

Hiuen Tsiang further says that “ within the royal precincts are some ruined founda- 
tion>walls ; these are the remains of the proper (or principal) palace of Suddhodana 

ESjd ; above is built a Vihdra, in which is a 
a andVihtrai. statue of the king. Not far from this is a 

mined foundation, which represents the sleeping palace of Mah&m&ja, the gueen. 
Above this, they have erected a Vihdra, in which is a figure of the queen.” Now, 
searching for the palace site, which must be prominent, I found that the north'-westem 
area of the fort serves such a purpose. On digging on the most promising spot, 
I came upon the original foundation, about 6 feet below the ground level, which 
showed neat workmanship in brick masonry. Assuming this to be the remains of the 
palace, I looked for the Vihdras, which must have been built on anterior foimdations 
and with the ancient materials. And such mediaval remains also were traced at lesser 
depths of the soil and around the modern temple of Samai»m6yi. These remains 
showed masonry of an inferior kind, the bricks being not well set, and carved brick, 
placed here and there without meaning and design, just as may be imagined from the 
departure of the royal prosperity and the decay of the art of building. 

By the side of the queen’s apartment was another Vihdra, where she conceived 

the Bodhisattva as descending from heaven in the 
Conooption-VihArii. ^ white eleplmnt, which event took 

place on the 30th night of the month of Utlafdshdrha according to the Mdhasthavira 
school, or a week earlier according to some other authority. On laying bare the 

foundation walls on the east of the modem fane. 
See Plate III, Pig- j ^pon some buildings, of which one was 

octagonal, and the other square, the western wall of these two continuing south- 
ward in a line to enclose other edifices, which I did not find time to open completely. 
One of these two was most probably the Vihdra of the spiritual conception. 

To the north-east of the Conception- FiMra was a Stupa, where Asita, other- 

wise known as Kfila-devala, prophesied that 
Asita-stupa. infant Siddh&rtha was destined to become a 

.rt ^Uoh I tloagMt. be end «,e otter 


cruciform in plan. Since 


the sixteen-sided 
b2 


Plate III, Fig. 
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structure, of u-liich every alternative side was in recess, and wticli had a sort of 
portico on the north, I at once concluded that this must have been the Stupa of 
Asita, — ^more so, as the -existing remains showed solid brick-work, the very character- 
istic of a monumental structure. 


Here I may point out an evident mistake of the compiler of Hiuen Tsiang’s 
TfceTM«of 0^ Tasodhava and E&hula 

could not possibly he by the side of the Slupa and 
the elephant-ditch, which were beyond the sonthern gate of the cify or rather citadd. 
The sleeping apartment of the Bodhisattva’s wife must have been situated near the 
palace of her father-in-law, — ^in the courts of the queens and princesses. If my surmise 
is correct, I do not feel any difficulty in locaiang Tasodhar&’s quarters on the north- 
west of the central tank, being near the south gate of the kmg’s palace. I excavated 
here and found buildings. 


“ By the side of the queen’s (M&yadevi’s) chamber is a Vihara with a figure of a 
Sdiool-LotiEe pupil receiving his lessons; this indicates the old 

foundation of the school-house of the royal prince.” 
Since this school, where ‘Visvfimitra taught Siddh&rtha, might have most probably been 
situated between the queen’s apartments and those of the males’, being nearer to the 
latter, the requirements of this identification will be best met by locating the school on 
the north-east of the central tank, where on superficial excavation, I partially traced 
a building. 

** By the side of the royal precincts there is still a Sanghardma with about 30 

followers in it, who study the little Vehide of 
the Sammatiya school.” Since by the “royal 
precincts” I understand the walls of the citadel, I searched for the remains of a quad- 
rangular structure, and I found one just in front of the eastern gate, the only habitable 
quarter at the time of Hiuen Tsiang’s visit, the rest being overgrown with jungles. I 
excavated here and brought to light the foundation-walls of a rather large building. 
Its original wall is traceable in the south-west comer ; but on the north side, some of 
the walls appeared to be subsequently added inartistically and irregularly. 

“ There are a couple of Deva temples, in which various sectaries worship.” Though 

there were undoubtedly fanes within the citadel, 
to which the broken sculptures, now worshipped 
as Devi or Samai-mayi, must have belonged, the chief ecdesiastical buildings were on 
the other side of the river Ban-Gangfi, and at Chitrfi-dei, where I brought to fight the 
remains of a very large and magnificent temple. I traced the fonndation-walJs of other 
but smaller temples. Ohitradevi was the name of one of the goddesses still worshipped 
by the villagers -with terra-cotta elephants on the mound of a smaller temple. 


Two Dera-temjiiu. 


In front of the south gate was a Stupa, where Siddhartha threw away a dead 
Histi-sr*- elephant, which his cousin, Devadatta, had killed 

and which caused a deep ditch, whence known as the 
“ Sttstigarta,’* the elephant-ditch. About 500 feet south of the south gate of the citadd 
is a small mouud of earth which might represent the elephant-throwing Stupa. And 
about 100 feet east of it is the remains of a ditch, which becomes a stream during the 
rainy season .and which was very likely the JSaafigarta of the Buddhistic tradition. 
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!’ ? ?. ,'«> .'!?»> ri'r .1 f'li. fr.i, in wjiirli in (h*' fii;urc of Uic royal 

, , ....... I r:f.>-r r. lii;;li*nrandiiR l»on;e:tln'9 

v.-f trl.rr.' Iio left tin- ritr." {JlrcorUtt, Volumell, 
-r V- ^ V :■? • r ’.ir Jl.'.Uiit itlr.n'flr-torl ^rnh(i-nhh\ntsl:rcimana — 

j'.f “ : ; ' re*- 'r r'u sl.f .'if.i, Ihr .nuspirioii'! p.nlo,nntl left 111 ® 

A* ,* t r-f J.r «>;<• rri^rriSjy m on rn>trrn direction, llio p.nto 


r '. 1 . i; 


' >, ' r f r. ; 
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.**. . 5 } r J*i>. fr.i r-'}tiir<'« t > lr~roiiclit for in front of th® 
f:.!;?*.-. '» v 8 r f iht* p^{/. ;« r, hrpo Slup.a, Trlucli I 

^ • ;• i e V.*.'. •.■ f i jlr.r.l-.l (Hc-ltirn), a? mentioned in 

/'ct.l'-it 1'.- r! •’ mu'S.lhoreforo, lie poupljlfor 

! ' r ■ r •? *.* * ffn*. f'f iT!i:-ti 1 liivo lornte.l tlin Snn^hdrJifnn, 

:! ^ ^ • ; ■ ! ?.♦•-.>. I -r.- ;-i5 {‘.ir rr.'it". Hot if tho gato 19 

•.! t r‘. r r '• ’.’.'r, !’ is tj.-'. tsiicJit 1)8- -.on^dil for at S-lndwA, where, 

i ' 1 r.' ! t *• t 5';r.r •n {r:.r\*h minut'ly. 

1 r 8 ■'i. ' ' r ' r.r < t it r iJicrn i» a /'lAJrii, in which there aro 

rvi;>-^'.jtf ly fi^rorn nf .in old >nnn, n discascl 
r. <!<-‘tl mil!, and n Sc.nnriO," at the Eight 
■> - 'u ~ !*. V f M it! r.r. t »{^ {•>•.• I‘.i Ilian mention? only ono 

' 1 “ ?.;?■> !.:» f -ift.; r.'eid" tile f.idl; mail after lie had gone 

■ . It ' <-f.s;-!r. , I .r J'.t pit:.' Tr,.) There is a mound 

.« < o . , it r.: jlti.r.vi nf AdtaT .<l«pa. In front of tho c-ist 

-! r,*' ;'r 5 £*.-c'.n, 1 In a.‘->fntn . l.ate .a /Vtn'ra hesido the Sanjha- 

< '•. 'A.- !' ..'.I., I’ 'f- ?■?.’ l'’o tn'iuiid? at PrrwA, whore might linvo 

t! ' •» " Writ, ll.r.*' ii .1 •fnii'cirrular mound within which 


tl'i.i *1* Wt <* *•" ' *••• 
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tv*'*. it 
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•/.• ! ! n-.i I f' . 1 ! :1. -n ri-T.\:.i:or., .a laf.'jr' room, uhifh most probably 
.. f; » r. t.-i'.'.if!" ji:s! o;j lh«- oiilMdr of tho cit.adcl wall could not 

fit! ;.\i iin ; J5 if thf wriirrn {tatn ho n'siimrd .as existing west of 

{■» It, . *, 1 

‘ ! f * ? 1 ; 

r* r : f c I fi « 

'•loVi 


• ■, 4 ;.r }\ 1 .T.-i hrt for hrymid tlio ditch, wliich want of time 

; t .-.r-i of Knpil'.v.ntii hryiind llio cit.adol was, at best, a 
«. f.r'. h licrv .at;il thrrr, nt wo Mill see in tnodorn cities. So 
oil! of lliiiin Teiang’s account, iihich is hero verv 
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: nf I'.r « ;ly. 3 or Hi, is a grove of Nigrodha tro.'a, in which 

is a .Stupa, liuillhy Asokn*H/lji‘ih.'‘ {liecordif, 
Vutumo II, page 'Jl.) Threo or four /i is less 
il.iti i. iiiiir. I rctil-l i.'.t find any Stupa nliout (hat distance, .south of tho kot of Til.aurA, 
Hut j.h'.'il rnilri furttirf nuiti arc the ruins of l.ori-KudAn, where is a solid brick 
rsKiut.il, \tr\ liVe .1 .Siupa, cm tlw loulh of which is a largo structure, .still about 40 
H-f l hlelt, 'Ill's 8trii( tur(' might nrpn'font the f.anious Nigrodha monastery, whore 
Hii'Mlin lMfin n -rjvrd hi» cfm m the Ilinldha, and which he dedicated to his church. 

*• iJy III" iiilr of the .VrtnpA.fr.ioirt and not far from it, is a Sliip.a '* where “ TathAgnta 

fat henealh a great tree with his face to the c.ast 
If*. received from his aunt (step-mother PrajApati 

(imilarnil a jpiUrii-tinsued /lijfhrfyo g.armcnl. A liltio further on is another Stupa 
where TathAp .ti cn'ivertcd eight kings* sons and 500 Sakyns." (Jlccortls, Volume II, 
l>igei»2.) If th'j ♦V<i»p5/fr.imo is understood to he that of tho Nigrodha, there is no 
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difficulty in identifying these two Stupas with the two other mounds of Lon-Kudan, on 
the southernmost of which stands the modern temple of Siva. But if the Sanghdrdm 
taken to he that by the side of the royal precincts,*’ then there might hare been 
two small Stupas of the diminutive form I exposed at Eummin-dei, in the neighhour- 
hood, which might have altogether disappeared. It is, however, not reasonable to think, 
that Hiuen Tsiang once mentioning a monument goes off to describe several others 
and then returns to the first to note others in its immediate neighbourhood, a 
confusion, not naturally fallen into. 

Within the eastern gate of the city, on the left of the road, is a Stupa ... where 

Etepaof rfUeHen«tU. Siddhdrtha practised (athletic sports 

and competitive) arts.” If the gate refers to the 
citadel, there is ample, though low, space on the south of the ancient road from the 
eastern to the western gates, which might have served the purpose of recreation 
ground.* But if it refers to the town-wall somewhere near the village of Bari TilaurS, 
I have not found any mound of bricks, which would represent the Stupa. 

” Outside the gate (‘eastern ’ ?) is the temple of Isvara-deva. In the temple is a 
- , figure of the Dera made of stone, which has 

Imn«aeTt. - . . • , ... * 

tne appearance of nsing m a bent possition/> 
{Beeords, Volume 11, page 23.) The site of snch a temple was not found either on 
the east of the citadel gate or in the neighhonrhood of Tilaur^. But if the fate is 
understood to be that of the south wall of the town, then no difficulty is felt in 
identifying the Isvara as that of Tauiivd-isvara, the well-known Lingo of Mah&deva^ 
to worship which people congregate from great distances. The present temple stands 
on a high hrick mound. There are other ruins in the neighhonrhood. 

** Outside the south gate of the city, on the left of the road, is a Stupa ; it was here 
„ , the royal prince contended with the S&kyas in 

StnM of tOQrn&TDfot* . 

athletic sports (arts) and pierced with Jus arrows 
the iron fragets.” Here I have strong reasons to believe that the south gate belongs to 
the citadel, and not to the city. I have elsewhere observed that the ancient town of 
Kapilavastu consisted of a cluster of villages with extensive fields between them and 
round the citadel. There was, therefore, no occasion of going out of the town, especially 
when it is recorded in the Lalila- Vistdra, that Gop§ or TosadharS., the hride-elect, 
planted the flag of victory in the arena in the court of the palace. It is against custom 
and social etiquette that the daughter-in-law of a EAjfih went outside the town for the 
purpose. I suspect that Hiuen Tsiang made a great confusion between the citadel and 
the city ; where he mentioned the latter we should understand the former. If my 
surmise is correct, then one of the two Stupa-like mounds at Berwa, about a furlong 
south of the citadel, might turn out to be the very one I am in search of. Beside those 
mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang, there are others, noted by Pa Hian, such as the Stupa, 
where the 600 Sdkyas worshipped ITpall, and where the Buddha preached to the Bevas, 
which were evidently outside the town, and of which no distances or hearings axe given. 

” To the north-west of these dre several hundreds and thousands of Stupas, indicat- 
ing the spot where the Sdkyas were slaughtered by 
MssaeteoftheSakyw. ViTudhaka rdjd. (Pa Hian mentions only one 

Stupa.) To the south-west of the place of massacre are four litt le Stupas . . 

^LeHiO'Vitidra alterities tbe ana. of the toorowseBt ia Ui. cooriyard. 
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wlipro tltP four Sft1:vn«i ulJliM-xul an army.” Jlr. Fuhror idontifiofl this placo of massacre 
inlhr forol of Srii:ar\vi'i nn the wrst and soiilh of tlio largo tank called Sftgnr, whore ho 
rxcavaled ^•xten^iv^Iy. 'riioni^h linndreds and thonsiinds were not yet found, seventcon 
wcrernunird in the tiToexravnt- d ^pot.s and forly-nino KohdiviMons were cleared in tho 
larj:c«! of the Ptnpac, atlached (oa monijinont in a cruciform plan, miscalled a Fihara. 
llu! the four small Stupa*., soulh-wcsl of the plm;o of massacre, have not been delected. 
Mo't prohahly (here are other Stupas, still hurled underground. Sagarw& is about 2 
inilrs north tif Tiinura-hol ; and it is almost, due north. JUil the hearing, according to 
holh r.a Ilian and lliuen Tsinng, is norfh*we*.t, which may he explained on thc.assump< 
tion that th^v might hate, vi'itcd the place by going round from the east to aroid the 
den»r jungle, ju't ns we do now. 

"To the nfirllcM't of the city about 40 U (s'^veral li, according to Fa Ilian) is a 

Stupa, where the prince sat in the shade of a tree 
1 1 (tp . (.latuhu) to watch the ploughing festival." Six 

and a h.-df miles norlh-east of the hot lc.ad us to llie neighbourhood of Jfidi, where the 
Ji'imuar (prr^utnahly derived from .Tnmhu — .lamhuar, — which tree abounds its banks) 
flows. Hut 1 did not hear of a mound in the neighbourhood, nor cotild I find time 
to explon* here. I strongly nispecl that miny of tho monuments, mentioned by 
lliuen 'IViaug, were not built of bricks or stones, but were mere mounds done up with 
earth, uhirh might havo been w.aOjrd or cutaway by tho villagers during the course 
of ?.gcs. That might he the reason why they cannot now bo distinctly traced out. 

" To the south of (he city, going fiO U or so, wn come to an old town, where there 
utru r.Uw. m-*.*! ij is « Stupa, where ICnakuchandra Buddha was horn, 
during the Bhadra-kalpa, when men lived to 60,000 
years. To the south of the oily, not far, is a Stupa wlicre, having arrived at complete 
enlightenment, he met his father. To (he south of (ho city is a Stupa, where are that 
Talh^tgata's relics (of his bequeathed body) ; before it is orcoted a stono pillar, about 30 
feet high, on tho top of which is carved a lion. By iLs side is a record rclaliiig to tho 
circumstances of his iS’irrowo. It was erected by .;Vsoka R.'ija." 


If I run justified in reducing the distance from CO to about 20 li, or about 4 
miles, the yojnna of Fa Ilian, then tho mins at Guliva answer well our purpose of 
identificution ; for hero Is a brick Stupa, near which is tho lower portion of an Asoka- 
pillar, known ns I’hutcswnr JInliadova. Sinco tho upper portion is broken, the in- 
scription is lost. This iiillnr might attest the Nircona Stupa of Krukuchandra, which 
I traced, and Jfajor Waddell dug and found a large number of bones, consisting of 
teeth, thigh hones, olc. They appeared ns belonging more to beasts than to men ; and 
ilsccrns very probable that, when long nflor tho death of tho saint, the Buddha-Iore 
degenerated into legends, and fables grow into myths, somo Bhikshus, long before the 
visit of tho Ohincso pilgrims, committed, as they say, • pious frauds ’ by burying some 
hones of cattlo and extolling thorn as tlio tariraa of Krnkuchandra, and built a Stupa 
over ihein. 

North-west of this Stupa, I could not find another. But about two furlongs north- 
cast of tho village is a very largo mound, whiob might represent either tho Stupa of 
Krakuchandra’s meeting with his father, or the place whore he was born. But the 
latter appears to be the more probable site. There are a fow ancient tanks in the 
uoighhouihood. 
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About 30 li or 6 miles north-east of Krakuchandra’s town was another, where, in 
Kmuta-mnni’* Stupas and Pillar, raised hj ^^6 Bhadra-Knlpa, when men lived 20,000 years, 

Kanaka-muni Buddha was horn, the spot being 
marked by aStupa. To the north-east of the town, and not far, is another Stupa, where 
having attained Buddha-hood, he met his father, and farther north is a third, which con" 
tained the relics of his body and in front of which was a stone pillar with a lion on the 
top, and 20 feet high. The pillar, which was raised by Asoka, had an inscription 
recording Kanaka-muni’s Nirvhna. The inscription on the pillar, called Kig&li, near 
NiglivS, records that the Stupa of Kanaka-muni was worshipped by King Frivadarsi, 
when he came here in the 21st year of his reign. Since it is not possible that such a 
big pillar, about 3 feet in diameter and about 50 feet in length, could have been 
removed far away from its original site, where it was erected by Friyadarsi, I have 
reasons to believe that the town of Kanaka-mnni might have been very close here. 
But no brick Stupa was found here, though I searched in the neighbourhood. Most 
probably there were earthen Stupas like those at LowriyA in Bettia; they might have 
been either washed away, or the earth removed by the villagers for raising their huts j or 
may be, the bricks might have been removed from the Stupas for the rebuilding of the 
Ar&ur&-kot, which, I think, represents the town of the Muni. The village about half a 
mile south of the Kigdii Sagar is called Thamud, presumably from 
that of Kanaka-muai, from which the name is derived. On the south of this village, 
which stands on ancient mounds, is an ancient tank ; and on the west of the Nighli are 
three or four; which show that, besides the Aot, -there were here extensive inhabited 
quarters, another large village of an ancient time. Now if this is taken as the town* 
the bearing of the pillar is north-east, exactly as was mentioned by the Chinese 
traveller. But if Araurd-kot is understood to he the town of Kanaka-muni, the hear- 
ing is north-west. I have reasons to believe that the Nighli Sftgar was repaired and 
dug again after the visit of the Chinese pilgrims, the excavated earth being thrown over 
the ruined Stupas, which might have stood here. 

Thirty li south-east of Kapilavastu— (10 Arosa according to Zalifa-Fi8fara)—Tra3 

a small Stupa, near which was a “ fountain, the 
Sata-kup*. waters of which are os clear as a mirror, ” which, 

according to a common tradition, was caused by the arrow of Siddhdrtha, while con- 
tending with the Shkya princes in the athletic sports, whence it was known as the 
arrow- well. Persons who are sick, are mostly restored to health by drinking the water 

of this spring; and so people coming from a distance taking back with them some of 
the mud (moiat earth) of the place and applying it to the part where they suffer pain, 
mostly recover from their ailments. ” Fa Hiau says that Bodhisattva « shot an arrow to 
the south-east and it went a distance of 30 li, then entering the ground and making a 
spring to come forth, which men subsequently fashioned into a well, from which 
traveSers might drink. ” (Legge’a Fa Bian, page 05.) Thirty li or about 5 to C miles 
south-east of Tilaura is Sisania, where are extensive mounds of ancient ruins. On the 
north-east of the largo mound and near tho ditch, is a small one which may represent a 
small Stupa. But if 10 Aos is accepted as the more correct distance, then tho iSoro- 
kupa maybe looked f or at Pipravd, from which the hearing to Rummin-dei is north-cast, 
as Hiuen Tsiang records. Not so is the bearing from Sisania, which is due wal of 
Rummin-dei; and the distance is about 12 miles. But the distance between Fiprava 
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and R«mmin*dfi Is only 12 miles or so, not more tlinn that. Probably Hiuen Tsiang 
miplil hnrr nralkcd in n circuilotjs way to avoid tho forests and wild beasts ; and so he 
rpcordrd the lonp'T distance and tlio bearing that ho found in tho last part of his 
jfinrnry. fiiranifi may, therefore, be the more probable silo for the Arrow- well. 

Ll!MniNI-VANA. 

Lumhini, according to Fa Ilian, r>0 M cast of Kapilavastu, and according to 
Iliticn Tf inni:, ^0 or l>0 h norlh*easl of the arrow-well, which was 30 li south-east of the 
SSkia rapilsl. Rut irrcf pcclirc of tlirso hearings and distances, Lumbini has been 

identified with Ilummin-dci beyond tho possibi- 
lity of a doubt. Tho first evidence is the inscrip- 
tion, twice recording the fact of the Buddha SAkya 
Singha being born hero {JSpigraphia Indica^ 
Volume V, Part I, page 4.) (2) The pillar stands 
in ; — there is no indication Hint it was brought 

from elsewhere. (3) The high mound is made up 
of strata of ddhris, one above another, which 
provri its great antiquity, (-t) The Tilftr Nadi, which Hiuen Tsiang translated 
r.» the “river of oil " still exists .about a furlong ca>it of tbo mound, tallying with 
the bearinc; and dirtance recorded by tho pilgrim. The number of Stupas and tbo 
group-Matuo of MAy.Aderi, the former of which I discovered during the late excava- 
tions, is an additional proof. And tho last, but not the least, is the word Bummindei 
itself, which clcarlv prcfcrvcs the nnoiont word ZumbinL 

“ Here I* the bathing tank of tho Sftkyns, the water of which is bright and cleay 

as a mirror, and tho snrfaco covered with a mixture 
Til utk ef III flowers. To the north of this, 24i or 26 paces, 

there U an Afoka flower-tree; which is now decayed, where Bodhisaltva was born on 
the 8th day of the 2nd-hnlf of the month called F aisdkha.” The tank, on the south 
of the mound, cx.acllv tallies with tho description given above, and just about 26 paces 
on the north is the temple of M&yAdevi, who occupies tho shrine in the centre. I 

carefully exposed tho very interesting remains of 
jiBiiU'i imitI*'*- tho temple. It scorns that at the tiroo of Hiuen 

IVInng'a visit this temple was in oomplcto ruins, over which an “Asoka flower” tree 

(Abathva or Pipal?) grexr and then decayed. 

On the east of this spot was n Sivpa built by Asoka BSjA on ho spot^ where the two 

Nftgas bathed the body of the prince. About 100 
AteV* Siep*. fppj. pjjjt fjje central mound is a smaller one, 

-liOT I pirlinllr oxonraled on iU cnslcm rt-F- Thougli tho solid briok-TOk ot tho 
Stopa «s. not lonohod, somo noil, norc oslm.n.d. It no smdl Slops, those I 
discovered on llic sonlli, is crebsddod on tbo cssten porlion ot tbs lag monad, tbra tins 
one, most probably, ropresoni. lire Asokn Sln^. I »»“ ‘•">“5“ »' ‘k' Stnpa, 

nbonl 26 feet north ot tbo „„tsrebnmbori but , moo the name of A^kn mams some 
, . ST TJ,n liif» Stuna. 60 feet south-west of the pillar, which 

*x3ToVrsl7;„d“mSc;. s.vy ;eii represent the Stop, ot 

. * . . -12 • <i.« itnnrinir To tlic oast of tliis Stupa Were t WO “ f oun- 

Asoka, if there is o mis a c in ^ ^yhioh wore two Stupas indicating the 

tain,” (LegBOseys-n vrelt ,h„ oar, h. By tho fonntain, I 

sFls, srhoro tbo taro o,o tliore on t^^^ forming n amt of 

understand .mail tanks , nnd tne s^e. 1 

?r\l:en“g'roTiis bUs,-^^^^^ s smeller oirenler hole. These two nigh. 
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most probably represent the tiro Stnpas where the KSgas were said to hare appeared. 
To the south of this is a Stupas where Sakra, the lord of 'the Deras, receired 

Bodbisattra in his arms.” Since I could not trace 


Sakn^hipa, 


any mound on the south and east of the two tanks 


and the two Stupas, I had to come on the south-west and on the north'east bank of the 
tank, where I eroarated and exposed five small Stupas. Of these, that on the north- 
east I assign to Sakra. 

Close to this there are four Stupas to denote the place where the four heavenly 

kings received the Bodhisattva in their arms.” 

FonrBtapasofftefo^De™. jf identification of the Sak-ra Stupa stand 

good, then there is no difiSoolty in assigning the four Stupas, just on the south-west 
of it and in a line with one another, to the four Bevarhjis. On the south and west 
of the Miyadevi’s temple are some other Stupas, which are close to the pillar. They 
might represent the four Stupas. 

” By the side of these Stnpas and not far from them is a great stone pillar, on the 

top of which is the figure of a horse, which was 
Awia-piiiar. ^jy ^gka ESji. Afterwards, by the con- 

trivance of a wicked dragon, it was broken off in the middle and fell to the ground. 
By the side of it is a little river, which flows to the 6onth>east. This is the stream 
which the Bevas caused to appear as a pure and glistening pool for the qneen, when 
she had brought forth her child to wash and purify herself in. Kow it is changed and 
become a river, the stream of which is still unctuous.” (Secords, Volume II, page 25.) 
The pillar is about 46 feet west of the baek-wali of Mfiyadevi’s temple and, as noted by 
Hiuen Tsiang, it is split in the middle, no doubt caused by ligh fcning. The heU-shaped 
capital is also split in two halves, which, no doubt, fell along with the horse 
EiwofOii which crowned it when the pillar was struck by 

lightning. As to the ” Eiver of oil,” there is a small 
stream about a furlong and half east of the mound still called Tiiar, which is, in meaning, 
the original of the Chinese translation. But since the Chinese pilgrim mentions it " as a 


pure and glistening pool” and in the immediate neighbourhood of the pillar, there are 
vestiges of tanks, on the west, which stretch a long way. TilSr might have flowed 
here at the time of Hiuen Tsiang’s visit. 

The inscription of Priyadarsi in ihe piltor records the name of a village as Lum- 
Lumbini-grAma. hini-grama. A few hundred feet south of the 

mounds of Eummin-dei is a large elevated plot of 
ground, where are indications of ruins. This might most probably represent Lumbini- 
gr&ma, of which the taxes were remitted by king Priyadarsi. 

At the time of the birth of the Buddha in 623 B. 0., lumhini-vana was between 
Eapilavastu and the town of the Koliyas, called Devad&ha or KolL I searched the tract 
of the country for about 4 miles eastward up to the river Bano, and discovered the name 
of a small rivulet on the north of the village of Baghia,* which is still called Koliha 
or Eoilihfi. This EolifaS might most probably represent the town and tribe of the 
Kolyans. 

We have no indications of the several other places and monuments at and about 
Kapilavastu ; of which stray mentions are scattered in the Buddhistic literature of the 
different countries. But if the Tarai is minutely explored, I doubt not that several 
sites of antiquarian remains will be brought to light. 


* Bagbfa might be a remiDiseecetf o£ Viyagbrapia*, anotber name cf Detidaba or liioli. 
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CnAPTER VII. 


VTc'lai r»rntin rtill to l>c done. 


HECOMMENDATIONS FOR FOBTHBR EXPLORATIONS INTER TARATr- 

AND CONCLUSIONS. 

A S ob.'icrrctl at tlio end of Ibo third chapter, tlio surrey of the antiquities in the 
Tarfti 1ms not yet been exhausted. The region of Kapilavastu should ho more 

definitely examined, mapped out, and explored. 
In the Buddhistic period, thoTorras a sort of high- 
way between SrAvasti, Kapilavastu, Anupiya, B&magr.\ma, Kuainagara, and 'Vias&ll, 
and another between UAjgrilm, Benares, Saketa, (AjodhyA) and Srdrasti, which need 
to bo definitely plotted in a map. 

Irrespective of the details and minor Incunro, which arc to bo filled up in con- 
nection with the identification of Kapilavastu, there is much work still remaining to 
bo done in the Vino of excavation itself. The mounds at Ghitr&.dei, Tilanxk-kot, 
Rummin-dci, and PiprfivA-kot, have only been partially excavated. Nothing has yet 
been done at Lori*kud&n, Arauri-kot, Saina-Mnint, Dohni, Sohangarh, ChiVngfit, 
Dcvo*ki-sthAn, and the three SisaniAs. Full advantage should thoroforo bo taken of 
the liberal grants of the NcpAl DarbAr, who are willing to help in ercry way in the 
work of archtcological exploration and surrey. 

I may therefore suggest that after a ^it to Sabot Mahot, exploration may be 
, undortaken near NopAlganj, a few miles north of 

Progr»an>«ofn»xiiW9nitoBr. which Mr. Vincont Smith believes that he has 

. . . . . discovered the anciont site of Srhvasti The 

BaheV Hahtl and Ner&lganj to b« fxplorod. , , . ... . . , 

Asoka-pillar, which is said to exist somewhere 
near BairAt, a dcsortod site in FarganA KolhivA of Tehsil NcpAlganj, or near MatiAri 
on the Rapti, and in the same Tehsil, should be soarohed for. 

Since the mounds at liorl-kudAn appear to bo very promising, they might be 
„ , opened at an early date ; and the excavations at 

Ohitra.doi and TilaurA might he earned further. 
It will bo worth while to superficially excavate at AraurA-kot, and the three SisaniAs, 

and just to feel what the buried monuments 
may ho. 

Rummin-dci, where wo explore on surer grounds, might be surveyed and excavated 
nuroni:n.dci and 8am6.HBiD&. further ; Bud another visit paid to SainA-MaiuA. 

The investigation might he followed up in the Eastern TarAi, an effort being made 
Enaum TarM especially to fix the site of BAmagiAma, which is 

probably north of tlio Gorakhpur District. An 
Asoka-pillar is reported to exist north of Nichhawal. I have heard reports of the exist- 
ence of other pillars at BarevA and Maurangarb, north of the ChampAran District. 
The opportunity might bo taken to examine the sacred places at Tribeni ghAt, BAwan- 
garb and other sites. 


Ataof&.Vot. 
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Uco DnrpA 


Bnmmary of rcioUc »tUmcd in Urt tour. 


The end of the season might be devoted to the search for Kusinagara at Deo DarpI, 

some 80 miles north>vrest of Bhikn& Tbori, vrhere 
Mr. Y. A. Smith snspeota it to be and at other 
liheljr sites, if my identification of the Fari>nirT&na spot at Lqwriyh does not hold good. 
The tour might be completed by the end of March or the beginning of April next. 

In concluding my Beport, I may ^ve a summary of the results of my vrorkin the 

KepM Tarfii. The first and most important is of 
course the discovery of EapilaTastu, the position 
of vrhicb I claim to have more definitely determined than Dr. Phbrer did. The next 
is the probable detailed identification of scTcral monuments mentioned by the Chinese 
pilgrims. The third is the identification of some of the monuments at Bummin>dei. 
And the fourth is the recording of several ancient sites, not known before, all being 
plotted in a rough map, serviceable for ordinary^ purposes. 

The time at my disposal did not permit of excavation on any considerable scale 
except at Tilaurfi*kot, Chitra-dci, and Bummin.dcL At all of these places, results of 
interest were obtained. Though my excavations were not revrarded with any inscrip- 
tions or important sculptures, the architectural finds were of a very interesting class. 
Even the Chinese pilgrims did not know that a magnificent temple was erected on the 
sacred site of the Buddha’s birth. The group«statae of M&yfidevi, though defaced, 
is unique and interesting, being of the earliest style of Buddhistic sculpture. The 
discovery of the statue of the Buddha, both in stone and tena-cotia, showed that the 
art of sculpture was known hero long before the Ovpto period. The magnificent 
temples that I exposed at Chitra>dci and Eummin*dei prominently bring to view the 
artistic excellence of the Sfikyas; and the forms of the monnments themselves, 
irrespective of the ornate details, show some very interesting features in the ancient 
architecture of the Tarai. The Chitra-dci temple is cruciform in plan, relieved with 
minor projections. The Stupas at Tilaurfi-kol were octagou.al and sixteen-sided in 
plan, the diagonal or alternate sides being highly recessed, — a feature I have not seen 
elsewhere in India. These arc the chief results 1 have been able to achieve during 
the short time allowed me for the purpose. 

P. C. MDKHERJI. 
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